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EDITORIAL AND GENERAL OFFICES: 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Sphere, London.” 


TO CONTRIBUTORS. 


PHOTOGRAPHS.—The Editor is open to receive 
photographs of important current social events, of notable 
people, of interesting places, or of anything of an eccentric 
or uncommon nature likely to arouse interest. Full 
descriptive matter, together with the name and address 
of the sender, should always accompany such photo- 
graphs. It must be distinctly understood that no one 
living ina country under the Berne Copyright Convention 
will be treated with who is not the owner of the copyright 
of the photograph submitted or who has not the per- 
mission in writing of the owner of the copyright to submit 
the photograph to the Editor of THE TATLER for 
reproduction. All photographs used will be liberally 
paid for. 


LITERARY MATTER.—The Editor will always be 
pleased to consider MSS. sent in by any contributor-— 
whether professed journalist or not—provided they are 
of a nature suitable for THE TATLER. Intending 
contributors are PARTICULARLY RECOMMENDED to read 
carefully the columns of THE TATLER before con- 
tributing. What the Editor requires are short, bright, 
personal paragraphs about living celebrities directly 
within the knowledge of the writer. New, true, and 
original anecdotes relating to men and women of the day 
are especially acceptable. Paragraphs compiled from 
biographical works are not invited. As regards short 
stories, these must be from 2,000 to 3,000 words in length 
and in keeping with the atmosphere of the pages of the 
paper in which they are intended to appear. All para- 
graphs and stories should be addressed to the Society 
Editor. Where a stamped and addressed envelope is 
encloséd every effort will be made to return promptly 
unsuitable MSS. and photographs. 


YOUR SUBSCRIPTION TO 
“THE TATLER ” 


AT HOME 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 8s. 2d. 
Six months - - - - - 14s. 1d 
Three Months - - - - - 7s. 1d. 
ABROAD 
Twelve months - - - - - £1 19s. od. 
Six months - - - - - 19s. 6d. 
Three months - - - - - gs. od. 


The above rates do not include extra numbers. 

Newspapers for foreign parts may be posted at any 
time, irrespective of the departure of the mails. 

Subscriptions must be paid in advance, direct to the 
Publishing Office, Great New Street, in English money; 
by cheques crossed “The London & Westminster 
Bank"; or by Post-Office Orders payable at the Fleet 
Street Post Office to the Proprietors of ‘THe TATLER,” 
Great New Street, London, E.C. 


OUR PARIS OFFICES. 


The Paris Offices of THe TaTLER are at 167, Rue 
St. Honore, where the Daily Messenger is also pub- 
lished. Readers of and subscribers to THE TATLER are 
invited to call at these offices, where every information 
and assistance will be gladly afforded them. 


W4AAT TO SEE IN LONDON. 
THEATRES. 


Adelphi (Strand)—Sa@fho on May r. 

apollo iShittesbury Avenue)—First Performance of 7/7ee L t'le 
Maids, on May 3. 

Avenue (Northumberland Avenue)—7ve Little French Milliner, 
atg. Preceded, at 8.15, by 7ke IWVicked Uncle. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 3. 

Criterion (Piccadilly Circusi—4 Country Mouse, ato. Preceded, 
at®.15, by 4 Bit of Old Chelsea Matinee on Saturday, at 3. 
Daly’si(Lcicester square)—A Country Girl, at 8.15, Matinee e 

Saturd ty, at-2.30. 

Drury Lane—ser Hur, at 8. 
Saturday, at 2. 

Duke of YWork’s (St. Martin's Lane)—7ze Princess's Nose, 
at 8.30. 

Gaiety (345, Strand, W.7.)—T7he Toreador, at 8, Matinee on 
Saturday, at 2 

Garrick (Charing Cross Road)—Pilkerton's Peerage, at 8.20. 
Matinee on Saturday, at 2,30. 

Haymarket Cas at8.3go. Matinees on Wednesday and Satur- 
day, at 2.30. 

Her Majesty’s (Haymarket)—Udysses, at 8.30. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Imperial (Westminster)—7e Degenerates. at 8.50. Preceded, 
at 8.15, by Her Good Name Matinee on Wednesday, at 2.30. 

Lyceum (Wellington Street)— Fast, at 8. 

Lyric (Shaftesbury Avenue)—Mice and Men, at 8.15. 
on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.30. 

Princess’s Theatre (Oxford Street)— Arizona. 

Prince of Wales (Piccadilly Circus).—First Performance of 
The President on Wednesday, April 30. First M itinee, May 3, 

St. James’s (King Street)—/Paolo and Francesca, at 8.30. 
Matinees on Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15 

Savoy (between 95 and 096 Strand, W.C.)—Aferrie England, at 
8.15. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 

Shaftesbury (Shaftesbury Avenue)—A// on Account of Eliza, 
at 8.30. 

Strand (168, Strand)—4 Chinese Honeymoon, at 8. Matinees on 
Wednesday and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Terry’s (Strand)—My Pretty Maid, at 9. Preceded at 8.15 by 
Holly Tree Inn. Matinee on Saturday, at 2,30. 

Vaudeville (Strand).—Slue-Bell, at 8.15 daily. 
Wednesday, Thursday, and Saturday, at 2.15. 

Wyndhams (Charing Cross Road)—7he End of a Story, at 
8.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.30. 


ory 


Matinees on Wednesday and 


Matinees 


Tuesday, 


VARIOUS 
OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS. 


Queen’s Hall (Regent Street)—London Musical Festival 
Concerts, Thursday, May 1 at 3; Friday, May 2, at 8; Saturday, 
May 3, at 3. 

Hippodrome (Cranbourn Street, W.C.), at2 and 7.45. 

Maskelyne’s (Egyptian Hall, Piccadilly), at 3 and 8. 


Royal Aquarium (Westminster), open at 10 a.m. 

Alhambra (Leicester Square, W.C.). ‘Gretna Green,” at 10.20. 

Empire (Leicester Square), at 8. Ba/dets—' Les Papillons,” at 
8.15 ; ** Old China,” at 10.35. 

Oxford (14, Oxford Street), at 7.25. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

Palace (Cambridge Circus, W.C.), at 8. Matinee on Saturday, 
at2. 

Pavilion (Piccadilly Circus), at 7.45. 
at 2.15. 

Tivoli (65, Strand, W.C.j, at 7.30, Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. 

Royal (Holborn), at 7.30. Matinee on Saturday, at 2.15. Special 
Matinee every Thursday, at 2.45. 


Matinee on Saturday, 


MAINLY DURING THE DAY. 


Bethnal Green Museum (Cambridge Road, E.)—Free 
daily. On Mondays, Thursdays, and Saturdays, 1o a.m. to 
10 p.m.; on Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Fridays, 10 to 6; 
Sundays, 2 to 6. 

British Museum (Bloomsbury, W.C,) — Free week-days, 
10 to 6; Sundays, 2 to 6. 

Chancery Lane Safe Deposit—Free daily, 9 to 6. 

Dulwich Picture Gallery—Free week-days, 10 to 6. 

Geology Museum (28, Jermyn Street)—Free; Mondays and 
Saturdays, 10 to 10; other week-days, to to 5; Sundays, 2 to6. 

Greenwich Hospital — fainted Halli open free daily, 10 to 
6; on Sundays after 2. Royal Naval Museum and Chapel, 
free daily (except Sundays and Fridays), 10 to 6. 

Guildhall Library—Free, 1oto6. Museum —Free, 10 to s. 
Saturdays, ro to 6. 

aoe ton Court Palace—Free, daily, 10 to dusk; except on 

fridays. 

Houses of Parliament (West minster)—Open on Saturdays, 
to to 4 (no admission after 3.30) ; tickets gratis, at entrance. 

Kensington Palace (the birthplace of Queen Victoria)—Free 
daily (except Wednesday) from 10 to 6. Sunday 2 to 6. 

Kew Gardens (Richmond)—Free, daily, 10 till dusk; on 
Sundays, 1 p.m. till dusk. 

Madame Tussaud’s Waxwork (Marylebone Rd.)— 
10 to 10. 

Military and Naval Museum (the old Banqueting Hall 
of Charles I., Whitehall) —Every week day, 11 to 6 ; admission 6d. 

Mint (Little Tower Hill)—Free admission, 10 to 4; Saturdays 
1oto1r. By applying in writing to the Master of the Mint at 
least a week before visit. 

National Gallery (Trafalgar Square, W.C.)—Free on Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6; Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 to 6 (6d.). Open on Sundays, 2 to 5. 

National Portrait Gallery (St. Martin's Place, W.C.)— 
Same conditions as the National Gallery. 

Natural History Museum (South Kensington)—Open 
roto 6, On Saturdays and Mondays closes at 8, 

Royal Botanic Gardens (Regent's Park)—Open daily, from 
g to sunset on a Member's order; Mondays and Saturdays, by 
payment of 1s, Other days by Fellow’s order only. 

Royal College of Surgeons (Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)— 
Visitors are admitted by orders from members or by application 
to the Secretary on Monday, Tuesday, Wednesday, and Thurs- 
day, 10 to 4. 


Soane Museum (13, Lincoln's Inn Fields, W.C.)—Admission by * 


ticket obtainable from the Curator. 

St. Paul’s Cathedral.—Open daily from 9 a.m, to6 p.m. 

Tate Gallery (Millbank)—Free on Mondays, Tuesdays, 
Wednesdays, and Saturdays, 10 to 6: 64, on Thursdays and 
Fridays, 11 tos. Open on Sundays, 2 to 6 

Tower of London—Open daily (except Sundays), 10 to 6, 
Armouries and Crown jewels, free on Mondays and Saturdays, 
other days 1s. 

Victoria and Albert Museum (South Kensington)—The 
whole Museum is free on Mondays, Tuesdays, Saturdays, 10 te 10 
On Wednesdays, Thursdays, Fridays open 10 to dusk. 6d. Admis.- 
sion to Main Building. Scientific and Indian Sections free. On 
Sunday the whole museum (except the libraries) is open free from 
2 p.m. till 6. 

Wallace Collection (Hertford House, Manchester Square)— 
Free on Mondays 12 to6; Wednesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, 10 to6; Sundays, 2to 6, Sixpence admission on Tuesdays 
and Fridays, 1rto6. Children under 8 not admitted, under 12 
only with adults. 

Westminster Abbey—Closed until after the Coronation. 

Zoological Gardens (Regent's Park, N.W )—Every week- 

lay, 9 a.m. to sunset, 1s. (on Mondays 6d.) On Sundays only by 
order from a Member. 
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(Ou ea als THEATRE 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Charles Wyndham. 
Mr. FRANK CUKZON'S SEASON. 
EVERY EVENING, at 9 o'clock, a New Play. 


Miss ANNIE HUGHES in 

A COUNTRY MOUSE 

A COUNTRY MOUSE 
By Arthur Law. 


Preceded at 8.15 by ‘A BIT OF OLD CHELSEA,” 
by Mrs. Oscar Beringer. Miss Annie Hughes as 
“Saucers” ‘her original character). Doors open 7.50. 

Matinée every Saturday at 3. Box Office, 10 to 10, 

‘lransferred from the Prince of \\ ales Theatre. 


T. JAMES’S. Mr. GEORGE ALEXANDER, 
EVERY EVENING, at 8.30 punctually. 


PAOLO AND FRANCESCA, 


By STEPHEN PHILLIPS. 


MATINEE EVERY WED\ESDAY and 
SATURDAY, at 2.15. 


Box Office, 10 to 10. ST. JAMES'S. 
RINCE OF WALES'S. Sole Manager, Mr. Frank 


Curzon. Sole Lessee, Mr. J. H. Leigh. 
Season under the direction of Mr, Charles Hawtrry. 


Mr. CHARLES HAWTREY will appear 
Wednesday, April 30, in a New Play in ‘Lhree Acts, 


THE PRESIDENT. 
By Frank Stayton. 


First Matinée, Saturday, May 3rd, 


ONDON HIPPODROME, 
CRANBOURN STREET, LEICESTER 
SQUARE, W.C. 
Managing Director, Mr. H, E. MOSS. 
TWICE DAILY, at 2 and 7.45 p.m. 


AN ENTERTAINMENT OF UNEXAMPLED 
BRILLIANCE. 


WEIS ELAR = El @sb aes 


WINDSOR. 


Rebuilt 1899, and now possesses every modern comfort. 
Facing the chief entrance to the Castle. An admirible 
centre for visiting some of the most beautiful scen: ry in 
England, and a neighbourhocd rich in historic associa- 
tions, A spacious Restaurant adjoins the G.W.R. Station. 
Well-appointed Carriages to Ascot, Virginia Water, etc., 
at ordinary rates. Tariffmoderate, Excellent Cuisine. 
Telephone, No. 6 Windsor. 


INGING. SPEAKING. 
MR. ERNEST CAMERON, 
VOICE PRODUCTION STUDIO, 4, PANTON STREET, 
HAYMARKET, S.W. 


Immediate Iinprovement effected in the Quality, Power, Compass, 
and Endurance ofthe Voice (Singing and Speaking). Loss of Voice, 
Throat Trouble, Huskiness, &c., permanently cured. Testimonials 
from Mr. Wilson Barrett, Miss Maud Jeffries, Miss Maud Hoffinan, 
and numerous others, 
Prospectus and copies of testimonials free on application. 


SINGING. SPEAKI 


Box Office, 10 to 5. 


7Tpah RATE OF POSTAGE FOR THIS 
WEEK'S TATLER is as follows :— Anywhere 
in the United Kingdom, $d. per copy irrespective of 
weight. To any other part of the world the rate would 
be 4d. FOR EVERY TWO OUNCES. Care should, 
therefore, be tiken to correctly WEIGH AND STAMP 
all copies before forwarding. 


BOOKS RECEIVED BY “THE TATLER.” 


Publishers are requested to attach the price to all books sent. 


Mary NEVILLE: the History of a Woman who Attempted 
Too Much. By the Author of ‘A Wayside Weed." 
63. (Hutchinson.) 

THE TREASURE OF THE CASTLE: a Story for Children. 


By Doris L. Wheler. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. (Grant 
Richards.) 

NicHoras Horsroox. By Olive Birrell. 6s. (Smith, 
Elder.) 


Graustark: the Story of a Love Behind a Throne. 
By George Barr McCutcheon. 63. (Grant Richards.) 

Tue ProsLeM OF JANUS. By Mrs, J. A. Crawford. 63. 
(Treherne.) 

THE MARRIAGE OF LypIA MAINWARING. 
Sergeant. 63. (Hutchinson.) 
Tue Rescugr. By Anne Douglas Sedgwick. 3s. 64. net. 
(Murray.) : 
Tue Lapy Paramount. By Henry Harland. 6s. (Lane.) 
A MEETING OF GREEKS AND THE TuG OF War. By 
G. Manville Fenn. 6s. (Bousfield.) 

With Hoops or STEEL. By Florence Finch Kelly. 
Illustrated by Dan Smith. 6s. (Methuen.) 

THOSE DELIGHTFUL AMERICANS, By Mrs. Everard Cotes. 
6s. (Methuen.) 

Tue Lie Circumspect. By “Rita.” 6s. (//utchinson.) 
‘THE Frown or Majesty: a Romance of the Days of 
Louis XIV. By Albert Lee. 63, (tH utchtinson.,) 

A New TraFavcar: a Tale of the Torpedo Fleet. By A, 

C. Curtis. 63. (Smith Elder.) 


By Adeline 


Mrs, ? 2s.6d. (Treherne ) 
Tue Lovers or YVONNE. By Rafael Sabatini. 6s. 
(Pearson.) 


Tue WATCHER BY THE THRESHOLD; and other Tales. 
By John Buchan. 6s. (W. Blackwood & Sons.) 
THE VaLiLey oF Decision. By Edith Wharton. 6s, 

(Murray.) 


Tue HANDSOME QUAKER. By Katharine Tynan. 3s. 6d. 
(A. H, Bullen, 18, Cectl Court, W.C.) 
In THE Foc. By Richard Harding Davis. Illustrated 


by Frederic Dorr Steele. (Hememann.) 

A Beautirut REBEL. By Ernest Glanville. 6s. (Long.) 
Tue Court or Destiny. By G. G. Chatterton. 6s. 
(Long.) 
THe GREAT 

Pratt. 65. 
Tue Way or ESCAPE. 
Dodd , M.V. 6s. 


“Pusu” EXPERIMENT. By Ambrose 
(Grant hichards,) 
By Graham Travers (Margaret 


(W. Blackwood & Sons.) 
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The Motor Car Show at the Agricultural Hall. 


BUILT 


aa pee LLocomobile 
Lb. vbile 4 
AT Tre FRONT aug | 


AFTER IZMGW 
AYE SERR 


A SIEAIA CAR kKLUUND THE WORLD BY MOTOR 


Which has been at the front for a year This car is shortly starting for a tour round the world 


PoP RANI LST ANT VOD 
@ Race in 


THE SPEEDIEST MOTOR CAR IN THE WORLD—THE SERPOLLET RACING CAR 


Photographs by Archer 
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TWO SARDONIC STUDIES IN THE PLAYHOUSE 
“Old Eccles” and ‘“ Mephistopheles.” 


©: casting over the impressions of Saturday, 
spent within the playhouse almost con- 
tinuously from 2.30 to 11.30, the most lasting 
masterly memory was that I had been treated to 
two expositions of the art of sardonic humour 
set in but very indifferent backgrounds. At 
first sight there may seem to be very little 
in common between Casée and faust, but to 
my mind old Eccles and Mephistopheles have 
a kinship as sardonic studies of evil, in the 
one case brilliantly written, in 
the other acted with supreme 
genius. Old Eccles is the only 
figure in Caste which strikes one 
as bearing the impress of real 
life. He has the touch of im- 
mortality because a thousand 
and one conditions have made 
the theory of Caste on which 
Robertson raised his intensely 
theatrical structure untenable in 
1902. The old lady who harks 
back to Froissart belongs in our 
day to burlesque or musical 
comedy. George d’Alroy lives 
only in the theatre, and that 
intermittently. Polly Eccles is 
amusing enough, though person- 
ally I dislike her meddlesome, 
hoydenish type, which as a little 
imagination will reveal must 
ultimately become a_ perpetual 
outrage to the Hon. George. 


B" Eccles is as true to-day as 

ever he was. For this 
reason I sometimes wonder that 
the temperance party have ncver 
sent Caste out as a propagan- 
dist, for under the guise of 
comedy Robertson realiy created 
a wonderful study of the im- 
mense meanness of drink, iis 
sordidness, selfishness, and brv- 
tality—a far more poignant 
study, I think, than Zola’s lurid 
lesson; and Eccles will out- 
live Coupeau because he is so much more 
artistically conceived, so much less didactic. 
He is created with humour which has so 
sharp an edge to it that though he is morally 
the deadest thing in the play he is in point of 
art the most alive of the eight characters. 
When Eccles is on the stage the play lives ; 
the rest is the merest bouquet of yesterday. 
How that third act drags with its sentimentality 
and foolishness. Even the “old playgoer,” 
the most conservative of all artistic traditions, 


feels that third act so much nowadays that I 
believe he would not protest to the cutting 
down of the play by at least a third, although 
the Haymarket with its special public will 
perhaps take kindlier to Caste than the 
audience of any other London theatre. 


he acting on the whole is good. Mr. 
Maude is essentially too well bred to 
get into the skin of the old reprobate of the 


Drawn by H. H, Kyland 
““MEPHISTOPHELES ” 


SIR HENRY IRVING AS 
Borough Road, but he presents a consistent 
picture of Eccles, not too overlaid with “ tradi- 
tions.” Miss Marie Tempest is probably 
nearer Miss Marie Wilton as Polly; but I 
prefer the warmer-hearted idea that Miss May 
Harvey gave us, for it helped to bridge 
the tremendous gulf. between Polly and 
d@Alroy. On the other hand, Mr. George 
Giddens and Mr. Brandon Thomas make 
Sam-u-el Gerridge and Captain Hawtree 
more like human beings than usual, while 


Miss }Genevieve Ward’s Marquise is a 
singularly beautiful old lady. I wish Miss 
Winifred Emery could eliminate the increas- 
ing quality of plaintiveness from her voice 
which brings Esther Eccles down to the level 
of melodrama. 


Asin in the case of Faust (which I had 

not seen before) | remember no Faust, 
no Margaret, only the superb Mephistopheles 
of Henry Irving. Wills’s 
“adaptation ” of Goethe is less a 
play than a ser‘es of tableaux set 
forth with the minimum of poetic 
feeling. I am certain that the 
poetry of the conception—the 
student, the virgin, the tormentor, 
and the ensuing tragedy—could 
be placed on the stage, but Wills 
was not the man to do it.” In 
place of the playwright, therefore, 
Sir Henry Irving has cast the spell 
of the great play-actor, and you 
forgive the background in view 
of the memorable picture of 
Mephistopheles cast upon the 
screen by the genius of Sir Henry. 
The part has just that touch of 
the diabolic which is his greatest 
quality. His Mephistopheles is 
not a heavy villain but a light- 
some, lithesome, cynical, sar- 
donic tormentor, who comes to 
blight like a north-east wind ona 
spring garden. Sir Henry Irving’s 
face alone is a study which arrests 
the attention even if the player 
said nothing. His mere bodily 
presence on the stage gives the 
picture a fascinating definitive- 
ness such as I can recollect in no 
other play I have ever seen, and 
Sir Henry revels in the part with 
a touch of renewed youth which 
is nothing short of wonderful in 
a man of his years. 


Vi 2tearet's figure, never very clear, fades 
away in the hands of Miss Cecilia 
Loftus, but as she must have been suffering 
from great nervousness on Saturday—Sir 
Henry almost apologised for her—it is hardly 
fair to speak critically, Mr. Stanford’s Faust 
is not his best 7-6/e, while Mr, Laurence Irving’s 
Valentine is surely too robustious in death. 
In the same key as Sir Henry’s Mephistopheles 
is the impish Martha of Miss M. A. Victor, 
which added greatly tothe play. J. M. B. 
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PRINCE OF WALESsS, 
APRIL 6, 1867 


Tue CHARACTERS 


Mr. Fred Younge’~  - 
Mr. S. B. Bancroft - 
Mr. George Honey 
Mr. John Hare - - 
Dixon - - = 3 = = s 


Hon. George d’Alroy - - 
Captain Hawtree - - 
Eccles - - = 5 5 
Sam Gerrt:ige - - - 


Miss Sophie Larkin - 
Miss Marie Wilton - 


Marquise de St. Mc ur > 
Polly Eccles = = - 


Esther Eccles - - - Miss Lydia Foote - 


HAyMARKET, 
APRIL 26 1902 


Tue CHARACTERS 


Mr. Allan Aynesworth Faust - - S 
Mr. Brandon Thomas Valentine - - 
Mr. Cyril Maude Siebel - 

Mr. George Giddens Student - - 2 
Mr. G. A. Trollope Soldier - - - 
Miss Genevieve Ward Martha - : - 
Miss Marie Tempest Margaret - - - 


Miss Winifred Emery Mephistopncles - 


Lyceum, 
APRIL 26 1902 


Mr. H. B. Stanford 
Mr. Laurence Irving 
Mr. Dodsworth 

Mr, J. Hearn 

Mr. R. P. Tabb 
Miss M. A. Victor 
Miss Cecilia Loftus 
Sir Henry Irving 


Lyceum, 
DECEMBER 19, 1885 


- Mr. H.B,Conway - - 
- Mr. George Alexander - 
- Mr, Johnson aha is - 
- Mr. Norman Forbes - - 
- Mr. Martin Harvey - - 
- Mrs, Stirling - - - 
- Miss Ellen Terry  waavaee 
- Mr. Henry Irving” - - 


THE ORIGINAL AND THE PRESENT CAST OF “ CASTE” 


THE ORIGINAL 


AND THE PRESENT CAST OF “ FAUST” 


a 


ThE Ty,ENTIETm-CENTURY REVIVALS OF 


“CASTE” 
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Gossip of 


THES SALE ER 


the. [1ous. 


Whate’er men do, or say, or think, or dream, 
Our motley paper seizes for its theme,—Steele. 

The Australian Cricketers and the King.—Afrofos of the arrival 
of the Australian cricketersin London a correspondent sends me a good 
story of the last team that visited us three years ago. When the 
M.C.C. were playing the Australian team at Lord’s in May, 1899, his 
Majesty the King (or as he then was, the Prince of Wales), the Prince 
of Wales (then the Duke of York), and the late Prince Christian 
Victor paid a visit to the ground and were received by the president 
of the club and the committee in the committee-room. The 
Australians were in the field at the time, but on the fall of a wicket 
the game was stopped and the colonials had the honour of being 
introduced to their Royal 
Highnesses. A  distin- 
guished member of the 
side —not one of the 
present eleven —on 
shaking hands with 
Prince Christian Victor 
remarked, ‘‘ Let me see, 
which one are you? | 
have shaken hands with 
so many princes this 
afternoon.” And then 
later on he remarked to 
one of his comrades, 
gazing the while at his 
right hand, “I shan’t 
wash this for a fort- 
night.” 


Our Monogram 
Competition.—A slight 
alteration has been made 
in the conditions of the 
monogram competition 
which no doubt the com- 
petitors will note for 
themselves this week. 
Originally the time limit 
for receiving the solu- 
tions was up to May 31, 
but several of my readers 
abroad and in the colo- 
nies have pointed out to 
me that this date prac- 
tically precludes their 
entering for the compe- 
tition as THE TATLER 
does not reach them in 
many cases till ten days 
after its publication. 1 
have, therefore, extended 
the time to June 21 for 
solutions bearing foreign 
or colonial postmarks. 
This change will, of 
course, in no way affect 
competitors in the British 
Isles, 


THE GREAT FIRE 


A Peer of the Circus.—Lord George Sanger, the genial peer 
of the circus, who has declared his intention of presenting his 
native town at Newbury with a statue of Queen Victoria, is a 
son of the original proprietor of the famous show who, starting 
with nothing but the peep-show which he carried on his own 
back, died in 1889 worth £40,000. One of “ Lord George’s ” sisters 
was married in 1879 to Sir Arthur Aylmer. She died in 1884. Sir 
Arthur Aylmer is descended from Sir Gerald of that ilk of Donadea, 
‘county Kildare, who received the baronetcy ten years after the 
institution of the order by James I. He has no son, and the next 
their is his brother, Colonel Aylmer, R.E., who won the Victoria 
‘Cross by his gallant conduct at the storming of Nilt fort in the 


IN BARBICAN LAST WEEK 


A remarkable fact about this fire was that although enormous damage was done and‘nearly 
the whole strength of the Fire Brigade was engaged not a single life was lost 


Hunza Expedition of 1891-2. Donadea Castle, which was the 
residence of the Aylmers for 400 years, was alienated by the will of 
Sir Justin, the roth baronet, who was killed at Cambridge by a fall 
from his bicycle. , 


An Unlucky Peer.—Lord Clonmell, who was badly injured 
owing to the horse in his buggy bolting while returning from the 
Punchestown races last week, is unlucky in the matter of acci- 
dents. He has only just recovered from the results of a bad fall 
in the hunting field, and his arm was in a sling at the time of the 
accident to his buggy. Lord Clonmell is just twenty-five years old 
and was married last year to Miss Rachel Herridge, a clever young 
actress and the daughter 
of a tenant farmer whom 
he met in the hunting 
field. It is by way of a 
coincidence that Lord 
Clonmell was married 
also with his arm in a 
sling, having recently 
received an accidental 
charge of shot in his left 
arm. Bishop’s Court, 
where Lord Clonmell 
lives, is famous as the 
scene of the duel @ /a 
mort between Danivl 
O’Connell and Mr. 
D’Esterre. The founder 
of the Clonmell family 
was John Scott, a law- 
yer. When raised to the 
peerage he insisted on 
spelling his name ‘ Clon- 
mell,” whereas the city of 
Clonmel has only one ], 
and so gave the Ulster 
King of Arms an oppor- 
tunity for the mo¢ that 
“Tf you give John Scott 
an inch he’ll take an ell.” 


The Opening of the 
Academy.—The Royal 
Academy Exhibition is 
upon us as 1 write, and 
the illustrations in this 
number of four of our 
principal artists—Sir 
Edward Poynter, the 
president, Mr. Orchard- 
son, Mr. Goodall, and 
Mr. Marcus Stone—at 
work upon their pictures 
have a peculiar topicality. 
Monday was ‘ Varnish- 
ing Day,” a day on 
which every young artist 
who has the good fortune 
to have a picture huny 
on the walls is among 
the first admitted to see the “show.” Wednesday and Thursday give 
an opportunity to the critics to pronounce judgment and tell us, as 
half of them do, that it is the worst Academy ever seen, and the 
other half that it has a masterpiece by Mr. Sargent, another by Sir 
Lawrence Alma-Tadema, and so on. On Friday of this week is the 
private view—which is the opening of the London season—where 
people meet to admire one another’s spring toilettes with but a casual 
glance at the pictures the while. On Saturday the principal room is 
Jaid out for a banquet, always one of the great functions of the year. 
On Monday the public are invited to spend their shillings, and for 
two or three succeeding months the galleries are packed with 
sightseers. 


“Denton 
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Mrs. Langtry at Epsom.—If nowhere else 
Mrs. Langtry is at any rate lucky on the turf. 
Twice within the past week have her colours 
been carried to victory at Epsom, and on each 
occasion by the same filly, “Tenax.” This 
animal is one of the most promising two-year-olds of the day, and her 
success in the Westminster Plate on Tuesday justified the confident 
anticipations of those ‘‘in the know.” On the result of the race 
being made known Mrs. Langtry received quite an ovation, the 
“ring” cheering her heartily. The jockey who steered “ Tenax” so 
successfully was Maher. Mrs. Langtry is particularly proud of her 
success as the filly was trained at Newmarket under her personal 
supervision. 


The King’s Cruise.—His Majestv’s canny subjects up north 
are not quite satisfied that 
King Edward’s cruise 
should have been confined 
to southron waters. They 
are a very loyal folk in 
bonnie Scotland and they 
would dearly like a chance 
of criticising their King 
or making something out 
of him. Which reminds 
me of Eben Anderson’s 
account of a royal landing 
at a Scotch port a century 
ago. “Hegh, sirs,” 
shrilled forth a_ loyal 
fishwife in the forefront 
of the crowd, “ an’ that’s 
the King! An’ a bonnie, 
sonsie, fair-looking man 
he is too, an_ honest- 
Jooking man atweel, an’ 
nae pimple on a’ his face 
either.” Her loyalty was 
fixed and rooted immo- 
vably for life. Notso her 
neighbour. From a door- 
way over which a barber’s 
basin was suspended 
came a voice, “ But a’m 
nae pleased wi’ his wig 
ava. It disna sit easy upon his crown; for a’ the warld like a 
nivefu’ o’ haslock woo’. A’m sure if he’d only say the word his 
Majesty would be welcome to the very best wig in ma shop.” 
“Hoots, haud yeer tongue,” screamed the barber's wife, ‘‘ think ye 
his Majesty hae nae mair wigs at hame, man? Ye ken yesterday 
was wet, an’ there’s nae saying but we may ha’e a shower or night 
the day! Sae ony auld wig’s gude eneugh for sic broken weather.” 
She might have spared him the rebuke despite the reflection on the 
royal locks. The honest fellow was probably thinking how profitable 
it would be to be able to write over his window, “‘ Wigmaker to fis 
Majesty.” 

Max Beerbohm on Cecil Rhodes.—Many good things have been 
said on the subject of Cecil Rhodes and his work, but the best I have 
heard is Max Beerbohm’s, “ Rhodes alway put an i before his deals.” 
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The Battyes in Battle.—How many 
families can claim so much military glory as. 
the house of Battye. The late Mr. George 
Wynyard Battye-Cumming had, according to 
the first number of the Axcestor, three 
brothers, three nephews, ten sons, and four grandsons in the army. 


His sons and some of their achievements are :— 
( George Money—Burmese War 
Major-Generals - Henry Doveton—Indian Mutiny 
Uatthur Killed: Afghan War, 1879 
aA Montagu Macpherson— Indian Mutiny 
( Frederick Drummond--Killed, Chitral 
( Wynyard—Indian Mutiny 


Lieut.-Colonels 


Majors - - - - ) William—Killed, Afghan War, 1879 ' 
lean Richmond—Killed, Hazara Expedition 

Captain - - - - Charles Forbes—No active service 

Lieutenant - - - Quentin Henry—Killed, Delhisi ge 


New Polo Club.—The: 
new Roehampton Polo 
Club has prepared a most 
elaborate programme for 
the season. Whether 
there is room for three 
polo clubs in Fulham and 
Putney is a question that. 
time alone can settle, but 
as they are all so near one: 
another it will be easy for 
ladies to drive from one to 
the other in search of 
attractions. In addition 
to a long list of polo. 
matches there are to bea 
garden party, a gymkhana, 
ladies’ sports, a croquet 
tournament, a polo pony 
show, polo pony races, 
bands, and fireworks. It 
must be admitted that 
none of these items are 
exactly new. They have 
been known at Hurlingham 
and Ranelagh for years. 


THE WINNER OF THE CITY AND SUBURBAN, ‘FIRST PRINCIPAL” 


This horse belongs to Mr. A. Stedall and was trained by Sadler. ‘Volodyovski,’’ the 
winner of last year’s Derby, who also ran, was sixth 


The Queen’s Epigram. 
—The Queen, when re- 
cently asked to write ina 
friend’s album, took up her pen with a little »zo~e and indited the 
following lines :— 


It is not easy to know what to say, 
It is less easy to know what not to say. 


Many Happy Returns to.— April 30: Lord Avebury, 1834; 
Admiral Sir Edward Seymour, 1840; General Sir Henry Tuson,. 
1836. May1.: Duke of Connaught, 1850; Miss Marie Corelli 
Lord Graham, 1878. May 2: Lord Hampden, 1841; Sir Walter 
Gilbey, 1831; Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, 1859. May 3: Princess 
Victoria of Schleswig-Holstein, 1870; Lady Colin Campbell, Sir 
Alfred Lyall, 1835. May 4: Lord Torphichen, 1846; Sir /. 
Heathcoat-Amory, 1829; Myr. Kennedy Jones, 1865. May 5: 
Empress Eugénie, 1826; Sir Clement Hill, 1845. May 6+ 
Crown Prince of Germany, 1882 ; Duchess of Newcastle. 


THE PROCESSION OF LANCHESTER MOTORS WHICH TOOK A RUN THE OTHER DAY FROM THE CARLTON HOTEL TO WORTHING 


The run was piloted by Mr. Vernon Pugh of the well-known Rudge-Whitworth Company 
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Signboards Painted by R.A.’s.—Painting 
signboards seems to have been the chief 
amusement of certain well-known artists in 
the days of their youth. There is the 
* Royal Oak” at Bettws-y-Coed so much 
beloved by tourists in North Wales. The old signboard of this 
hotel was painted by no less an artist than David Cox, R.A., 
whilst he was once on a visit to the charming district and stayed at 


A SIGNBOARD PAINTED BY A ROYAL ACADEMICIAN 


The signboard of ‘‘Row Barge” Inn at Wallingford was painted by 
Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A. 


the hotel itself. This signboard has undergone various vicissitudes 
and was some years ago taken down by the landlord owing to its 
value as an artistic and unique curiosity. It was afterwards kept 
inside the house, but whether it has been restored or not to its 
original position the writer cannot say. Then there is the “ King 
Harry ” at St. Stephen’s, a village near St. Albans. This signboard 
was the work of Mr. G. D. Leslie, R.A., who seems to have had a 
penchant for going about the country painting inn signboards wher- 
ever he was delighted with the district and his quarters at the local 
hostelry, Two examples of his art are’ shown on this page. 
The sign of the “King Harry” represents the bluff old monarch 
with his particularly well-known features and costume and is quite a 
work of art. 


A Famous Epsom Signboard.—The “Running Horses” near 
Epsom was the work of that fine painter, Mr. J. F. Herring. No 
better subject, nor one more appropriate for an inn near the cele- 
brated racecourse, could possibly have been chosen, and it is said 
that the artist even drew his models for the horses on the signboard 
from animals that had really taken part in the great race on Epsom 
Downs. Wargrave, the pretty Thames village, can boast of an 
unique inn sign, since not only was it the work of Royal Academy 
talent but two R.A.’s who were staying together at the inn 
collaborated upon this sign, one painting one side of it and the 
other the remaining one. The name of the inn is the “ St. George 
and the Dragon,” and Mr. G. D. Leslie painted the great combat 
between the English saint and the fiery serpent, whilst upon the 
other side of the sign Mr. J. E. Hodgson, R.A., depicted St. George 
refreshing himself with a tankard of ale after his conquest of the 
monster. The sign is to-day rather worn and rain-stained so that 
the paintings have suffered much, but they are yet clear enough to 
show the uncommon merit of the work done. 


A Woman Viking.—The new woman would seem to be, like 
many other so-called developments and inventions claimed by 
modern vanity, anything but new in so far as her heroic attributes 
and martial tendencies go. Recent excavations in Norway have 
proved that Briinnhilde was by no means a far-fetched creation of a 
poet’s brain, for on the west coast of the North Fjord there 
has been found about 300 ft. from the sea-shore underneath a 
hillock the remains of a burnt ship with the remains of a female 
skeleton and a horse, evidently the equine prototype of the faithful 
Grane of the rebellious Valkyr. Weapons, ornaments, and armour 
were also found in the tomb, and by these the archzologists have deter- 
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mined that the occupant of the tomb who 
was thus honoured with the greatest funeral’ 
rites the Vikings bestowed belonged to the: 
later iron age when the Vikings harried’ 
the coasts of England and Ireland. It was. 
only great chiefs whose bodies were thus burnt after death with. 
their ship and their horse, and that such honours should have 
been paid by those splendid warriors to a woman is both curious: 
and interesting. Nor is this the only case, though it certainly so 
far is the earliest one and the most complete in detail, for some: 
time ago a burial place was opened at Aasnes in Hedemarten which. 
contained the skeleton of a female Viking in completearmour. This- 
one, however, is supposed to date from the middle of the tenth 
century, so must yield in interest to her senior of the iron age. The- 
contents of these remarkably interesting tombs have been suitably’ 
deposited in the museum at Bergen. 


Royal Opera Glasses.—One of the most costly pair of opera: 
glasses in the world is owned by Queen Alexandra, for whom they 
were specially made in Vienna. The barrels are of platinum and 
set with diamonds, sapphires, and rubies. Various estimates have 
been made as to its probable worth. Anexpert in such matters fixes. 
the value of the lorgnette at £45,000. It will, however, never come 
into the market—if it did it would certainly fetch far more than its 
mere intrinsic value. The Empress Eugénie was once robbed of a 
historical pair of opera glasses in Paris; curiously enough in spite of 
the keenest search it was never even heard of again. The barrels. 
were made of the richest pearls set on a framework of wrought gold. 
With its historical connections this pair of opera glasses must have- 
been worth many thousands of pounds. Probably it was stolen and 
subsequently broken up and sold for the price of the gold, as it is 
hardly likely that such an unique treasure could have been sold in: 
the open market without attracting notice. 


President Roosevelt’s Desk.—There is a desk used at the White- 
House by President Roosevelt whose history forms a pleasing link 
between this country and the United States. It was the gift of her 
late Majesty Queen Victoria to a former president of the American 
Republic. The desk was made from the timbers of H.M.S. Resolute 
that went in search of Sir John Franklin in 1852. The object of the 
search was never accomplished, for the ship got blocked in ice and’ 
had to be abandoned. She was later discovered by an American: 
whaler and afterwards purchased by the United States Government 
and then sent back to this country as a gift. It was when the 
Resolute came to be broken up in Portsmouth Dockyard that her 
late Majesty thought of the idea of having a desk made from the- 
ship’s timbers and sent to the American Government in acknowledg-- 
ment of their kindly courtesy in sending the ship to us. 


ANOTHER SIGNBOARD PAINTED BY MR. LESLIE, R.A. 


The signboard of the “St. George and the Dragon” Inn at Wargrave: 
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Ben Hur, his Mother. and Sister at Drury Lane. 
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Copyright by Langfier, Old Bond Street 


This picture shows Mr. Robert Taber as Ben Hur, Miss Maud Milton as his mother, and Miss Flossie Wilkinson as his sister, Tirzah 
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Poppies 2,000 Years Old.—The extra- 
ordinary resuscitating power of light received 
a very curious illustration a few years ago 
in the silver mines at Laurium. The mines 
had been abandoned more than 2,000 years 
ago as unworkable and consisted for the most part of “slag” 
produced by the working of the miners. An enterprising Briton 
discovered that the mines contained plenty of silver which could 
easily be removed by the superior modern appliances. He dis- 
covered, however, something far more valuable than the silver, viz., 


THE MUDDIED HATS OF THE MUDDIED OAFS 


A relic of the big football match at the Crystal Palace on Saturday. 
.These hats were collected on the ground after the match. They 
evidently belonged to some too enthusiastic spectators 


some poppies of a species which had disappeared for twenty centuries, 
the seed of which had lain dormant beneath the slag for 2,000 years. 
When the slag was removed to the furnace the next visit to the mine 
found the entire space covered with a most gorgeous show of puppies. 
After their twenty centuries’ rest they had bloomed as vigorously as 
ever without the aid of a single drop of water or any restorative 
other than the rays of the sun. 


To Celebrate the Coronation.—There are preparations going on 
in nearly every town and village in the country for appropriately 
celebrating the coronation. Some of these preparations are taking 
curious forms, The Mayoress of Windsor, for example, is to plant 
an oak in Goswell Meadow, and this example has been followed so 
extensively that a hundred years hence there ought to bea perfect 
forest of King Edward’s oaks. Glasgow is going to spend 6d. 
a head on entertaining 100,000 poor children during coronation 
week, while Inverness is finding expression for its loyal emotion in a 
village fair in the park. Newport in the Isle of Wight proposes 
to have a circle of great beacons on the downs on the night 
of June 26, while Malvern will kindle a blaze worthy of a hill 
from which twelve counties can be seen. Two new London clubs 
are being organised to commemorate the King’s succession. One of 
these is for the benefit of colonial soldiers, of whom there will be 
nearly 3,000 in London at the time of the coronation ; the other 
is to be called the Columbia and is to bea club exclusively for the 
use of Anglo-American millionaires. 


A Pearl Hobby.—A great hobby with Princess Margaret of 
Connaught and her sister is the collecting of stones and uncut gems, 
particularly pearls. These are arranged with great care and com- 
prise some most interesting and rare specimens. It is customary 
with their relatives to make the Princesses a present of some addition 
to this collection on birthday and other festival times, and just 
recently they have had a number of new specimens as the Princess 
of Wales has brought home to her cousins a number of stones picked 
up by herself at different times during her tour. It is probable that 
they gained a love for this hobby from Queen Alexandra. Her 
Majesty’s collection of pearls is universally acknowledged to be one 
of the finest in the world, and she takes the greatest interest in adding 
to it whenever a particularly good specimen can be found. 


Mark Twain’s Latest.—Time may have whitened the hair and 
wrinkled the face of the great American humorist, Mark Twain, but 
it has failed to dim either the brightness of his eye or the keenness 
of his wit. So many of his quaintest sayings, however, are uttered 
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within the privacy of his own home and fail 
to find their way into print that when one 
does happen to escape out into the world it 
is doubly worth repeating. He has lately 
added two new maxims to the world’s stock. 
They are: ‘‘ We ought never to do wrong when people are looking” 
and “No real gentleman would tell the naked truth in the presence 
of ladies.” To these may also be added Mark’s tribute to a 
deceased friend: ‘“‘He didn’t possess an interesting vice to brighten 
his sombre virtues.” 


The World’s Longest Railway Ride.—Peculiar interest centres 
in the three months’ journey which is being made over the Siberian 
railway by Colonel C. E. de la P. Beresford, British military attaché 
at St. Petersburg. For one thing he is undertaking the world’s 
longest railway ride, and for another he is going through territory 
which is of extraordinary interest in view of the Anglo-Japanese 
alliance and the Russian rejoinder. Asa military man there should 
be little of the military possibilities of the line which will escape his 
notice. From St. Petersburg to Vladivostok is nearly 6,000 miles. 
From Vladivostok Colonel Beresford goes to Port Arthur, which is 
within easy reach of the great Russian Eastern fortress. The railway, 
the first stone of which was laid by the present Czar at Vladivostok 
in 1891, has cost the Russian Government nearly £100,000,000. 


The Dog and the Doctor. —At the London Hospital a tall tale is 
being told of a canny Scotch collie which attended at the receiving 
ward after being run over and had its broken leg set and bandaged 
under chloroform by Dr. Slade. The reporters say the patient is 
now progressing favourably. Another story of a dog and a doctor 
has reached me which may be a@fvofos though it is not quite a 
variant of the hospital tale. The moral of it lies in the dénowement. 
In this case the dog belonged to a noted and esthetic painter, in 
whose estimation it was very precious. Hence at the first symptom 
of illness the owner sent for one of the most eminent medical 
practitioners of the day. The man of physic attended, diagnosed, 
prescribed, though history does not relate how the patient progressed. 
As he was about to leave, the artist—who, to do him justice, was 
pretty open-handed—intervened with a hesitating “Oh !—ah !—-and 
now, doctor, your fee.” ‘‘My fee?’ quoth the medico. with con- 
descension, ‘ Oh, yes, there’s a bit of old fence in front of my place 
that want’s repainting. You might just come round and run your 
brush over it.” It took the czesthete a week to appreciate the full 
significance of the reproof. 

A Colonial Administrator.—Sir Hubert Jerningham, the north 
country knight who lectured lately before the Royal Colonial 
Institute on “Colonial Administration,” is an old diplomatist who 
had also had experience of the House of Commons before he figured 
as a pro-consul in the tropics. Educated in France, Sir Hubert 
knows our light-hearted neighbours intimately, as his Zife in a 
French Chateau abundantly proves. Hence, perhaps, his lengthened 
stay in the Mauritius, where the Colonial Office turned this know- 
ledge to account for some eight years before he was transferred to 
Trinidad in 1897. Sir Hubert has quite a literary gift and several 
of his books are well worth reading. He belongs toa family which 
has had rather a sad history. His ancestor, Lord Stafford, suffered 
the penalties of attainder as one of the victims of the perjuries of 
Oates and Bedloe, but though the villainies of these rascals were 
shortly afterwards exposed the injustice was not redressed till nearly 
a century and a half had elapsed. The Stafford family, by the way, 
is one of the numerous offshoots of the ducal house of Norfolk, which 
is in this respect only surpassed by the Stewarts. 
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To ladies of the Ballet, Chorus Ladies and 
Oressers. 
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THE CHURCH AND THE STAGE 


How the spiritual interests of ladies of the ballet are cared for 
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Queen Alexandra’s Naval Nursing Sisters, 
—Lord Selborne announced the other day 
that Queen Alexandra had identified herself 
with the navy by consenting to become presi- 
dent of the naval nursing service and to give 
it her name, During the recent visit of their Majesties to the 
west the Queen in her new capacity as president of the Naval 
Nursing Sisters presented the new badge and the new warrant to 


QUEEN ALEXANDRA'S NEW BADGE FOR NAVAL NURSING SISTERS 


several sisters of the naval nursing staff both at Dartmouth and at 
Plymouth. The sisters are immensely proud of their association 
with our gracious Sovereign and are delighted with the new badge. 
The new badge (a photograph of which is reproduced here) which 
will replace the older one consists of an Imperial crown, a gold 
anchor with the Queen’s monogram in red crossed over, and a 
red cross on a white ground encircled by a gold ring. The new 
warrants will in every case be signed by the Queen herself. The 
naval nursing service was instituted in 1884, and at the present time 
it consists of three head sisters and twenty-nine ordinary sisters, who 
are quartered at the naval hospitals of Haslar, Plymouth, Chatham, 
Malta, and at the Dartmouth sick quarters for the naval cadets of 
H.M.S. Britannia. 


A Soldiers’ Hotel.—One of the best-known hotels at the moment 
in Cape Town is ‘‘ Mount Nelson.” There is no other hotel in the 
world which has had at one time or other so many famous generals 
under its roof. The visitors’ book reads like a combination of the 
Army List and Debrett. Even now that the end of the war is in 
sight the hotel is full of military men in various degrees of con- 
valescence. On Tuesdays “ Mount Nelson” has become the recog- 
nised meeting place for those who are waiting for the arrival of the 
incoming mails, and it is no uncommon thing for people to book a 
luncheon or dining table weeks before the mail day. 


The H.A.C. and the Coronation.—There is every probability 
that the Honourable Artillery Company will take a prominent part 
in the coronation ceremonies. The King is captain-general of the 
regiment, the only position of its kind in the British Army, and the 
officer commanding—the Earl of Denbigh—is determined that no 
effort shall be spared to maintain the ancient privileges of the corps. 
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The Honourable Artillery Company. owes 
much to Lord Denbigh, who concerns himself 
in everything affecting the ancient body and 
can sing a song with the best of them when 
social occasion demands it. Lord Denbigh 
has had a wide experience of court and artiilery duties and has 
been the real head of the Honourable Artillery Company since 1893. 
The regiment has just passed safely through a particularly critical 
period in its history and survived an effort to change its duties if 
not constitution. 


Wellington and Despatches.—In keeping back the publication 
of parts of the Spion Kop despatches the Government and the 
Commander-in-Chief have followed a plan which has long been 
customary in England and one which was strenuously advocated by 
Wellington. “It was obvious,” he wrote from the Peninsula in 1813, 
“that it might be necessary to keep back parts of every despatch 
from the knowledge of the public for some time,” and therefore he 
marked in the margin of his despatches those portions which in 
his opinion ought not to be published. 


Lord Roberts and the Iron Duke.—In his censure of Sir 
Redvers Buller, Lord Roberts emphatically asserts that in no circum- 
stances should a commander-in-chief neglect to insist upon the 
carrying out of his plans or allow interference with them by a 
subordinate. He condemns, too, “the unwarrantable and needless 
assumption of responsibility by a subordinate officer.” Again the 
Commander-in-Chief acts just as Wellington would have done. 
“Whether I have a second in command or not I am determined 
always to act according to the dictates of my own judgment, being 
quite certain that I shall be held responsible for the act, be the person 
who he may, according to whose opinion it has been adopted.” 
So wrote Wellington from the Peninsula. More than thirty years 
previously Rodney had summed up the same creed when he made 
known, apropos of interference by subordinates, ‘1 will be admiral.” 
Would not time be better spent by officers in studying Wellington’s 
despatches than in some of the stupid and antiquated subjects with 
which they are now compelled to deal? The great man who in all 
his years of warfare never lost a gun was not faultless, but he 
knew his own mind. 


“‘The Father of the Fleet.”—Admiral of the Fleet the Hon. 
Sir Henry Keppel, whose trip to the Far East is a wonderful per- 
formance for a man who was born in 1809, is renewing an 
acquaintance formed many years ago with that quarter of the 
world. Nearly sixty years ago Captain Keppel, as he then was, 
commanded H.M.S. Dido, which was sent to suppress piracy in 
Borneo, So little was the island known at that time that Captain 
Keppel sailed, by the best Admiralty charts, eighty miles inland and 
over the tops of mountains. The Dido was the first square-rigged 
vessel that ever entered the waters of Sarawak. At this period 
Captain Keppel had many dealings with his friend, the famous Rajah 
Brooke, agent for the British Government in Borneo. 


His Service in the East.—It was on the China station that the 
admiral was commodore in the Raleigh, which was lost in 1857 by 
striking on an unknown rock about twenty miles from Macao. In 
the same year he went through one of the most dangerous expe- 
riences of his life. This was in the boat attack in Fatshan Creek 
when the Chinese war flotilla was destroyed and when Admiral 
Keppel was second in command. The affair was most desperate, 
his galley being sunk under him and five of his crew of six being 
killed and wounded. For this service the officer was gazetted with 
honour. One can readily understand that to the father of the fleet 
this Far-Eastern visit is proving particularly interesting. 
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‘“Mount Nelson” in Cape Town, at which nearly every British general 
of note has stayed 
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SOME SOCIAL CHANGES WHICH I HAVE SEEN 
By George W. E. Russell. 


X. 

n the days of my youth there was an 

Evangelical lady who had a Latitud.n.«rian 
daughter and a Ritualistic son. On Sunday 
morning, when they were forsaking the family 
pew and setting out for their respective places 
of objectionable worship, these graceless 
young people used to join hands and exclaim, 
“Look at us, dear mamma. Do we not 
exemplify what you are so fond of sayiny, 
‘Infidelity and superstition, those kindred 
evils, go hand in hand’ ?” 

The combination thus flippantly stated is 
a conspicuous sign of the present times. The 
decay of religion and the increase of supersti- 
tion are among the most noteworthy of the 
social changes I have seen. 

When I speak of the decay of religion of 
course I must be understood to refer only to 
external observances. As to interior convic- 
tions I have neither the will nor the power 
to investigate them. I deal only with the 
habits of religious practice, and in this respect 
the contrast between Then and Now is marked 
indeed. 

In the first place, grace was then said before 
and after dinner. I do not know that the 
ceremony was very edifying, but it was tradi- 
tional and respectable. Bishop Wilberfirce 
in his diary tells of a greedy clergyman who 
when asked to say grace at a dinner-party 
used to vary the form according to the 
character of the wine-glasses which he saw 
before him on the table. If they were cham- 
pagne glasses he used to begin the benedic- 
tion with ‘ Bountiful Jehovah,” but if they 
were only claret glasses he said, “ We are not 
worthy of the least of Thy mercies.” 

Charles Kingsley, who generally drew his 
social portraits from actual life, described 
the impressive eloquence of a clergyman who 
inaugurated an exceptionally good dinner 
by praying “that the daily bread of our 
less-favoured brethren might be mercifully 
vouchsafed to them.” 

There was a well-remembered squire in 
Hertfordshire whose love of his dinner was 
constantly at war with his pietistic traditions. 
He always had his glass of sherry poured 
out before he sat down to dinner so that he 
might get it without a moment’s delay. One 
night in his generous eagerness he upset the 
glass just as he dropped into his seat at the 
end of grace, and the formula ran on to an 
unexpected conclusion, thus: “ For what we 
are going to receive the Lord make us truly 
thankful—D——n ! ” 

But if the incongruities which attended 
grace before dinner were disturbing s ill more 
so were the solemnities of the close. Grace 
after dinner always happened at the moment 
of loudest and most general conversation. For 
an hour and a half people had been stuffing 
as if their lives depended on it—“ one feeding 
like forty.” After a good deal of sherry the 
champagne had made its tardy appearance, 
had performed its welcome rounds, and had 
in turn been succeeded by port and strong ale. 
Out of the abundance of the mouth the heart 
speaketh, and everyone was talking at once, 
and very loud. Perhaps the venue was laid 
in a fox-hunting country, and then the air was 
full of such voices as these: “ Were you out 
with the squire to-day?” ‘Any sport?” 


“Yes, we'd rather a nice gallop.” “ Plenty of 
the animal about, 1 hope?” ‘Well, I don’t 
know. I believe that new keeper at Boreham 
Wood is a vulpicide. I don’t half like his 
lovks.” What an infernal villain! A man 
who would shoot a fox would kill his own 
grandmother.” ‘Sh! Sh!” ‘What’s the 
matter?” “For what we have received,” 
&e. 

Or perhaps we are dining in London in 
the height of the season. Fox-hunting is not 
the theme, but the conversation is loud, ani- 
mated, and discursive. A lyrical echo from the 
summer of 1866 is borne back upon my 
memory :— a 


AGREEABLE RATTLE. 
This news from abroad is alarming ; 
You’ve seen the Pad/ Mall of to-day ? 
Oh! Ilma di Murska was charming 
To-night in the /Vauto, they say. 


Not the ghost of a chance for the Tories, 
In spite of Adullam and Lowe ; 

By the bye, have you heard the queer stories 
Of Overend, Gurney and Co. ? 


LIVELY YOUNG Laby: Do you know 
you’ve been talking at the top of your voice 
all the time grace was going on? 

» AGREEABLE RATTLE: Not really? I’m 
awfully sorry. But our host mumbles so, 1 
never can make out what he’s saying. 

LIVELY YOUNG Lapby: I can’t imagine 
why people don’t have grace after dessert. 
I know I’m much more thankful for straw- 
berry ice than for saddle of mutton. 

And so on and so forth. On the whole I 
am not sure that the abolition of grace is a 
sign of moral degeneracy, but I note it as a 
social change which I have seen. 

Another such change is the disuse of Family 
Prayers. In the days of my youth morning 
prayers at least formed part of the ritual of 
every well-ordered household. 

The scene recurs vividly to the mental eye 
—the dining-room arranged for breakfast 
and the master of the house in top-boots and 
breeches with the family Bible in close proxi- 
mity to the urn on the table. Mamma very 
often breakfasted upsta’rs, but the sons and 
daughters of the house, perhaps with their 
toilettes not quite complete, came in with a 
rush just as the proceedings began, and a long 
row of maid servants, headéd by the house- 
keeper and supported by the footmen, were 
ranged with military precision against the 
opposite wall. In families of a more pro- 
nouncedly religious tone evening prayers were 
frequently superadded ; and at ten o’clock the 
assembled guests were aroused from ‘ Squails ” 
or ‘* Consequences” by the entrance of the 
butler with 7hornton’s Family Prayers ona 
silver salver. In one very Evangelical house 
which I knew in my youth printed prayers were 
superssded by extempore devotions, and as 
the experiment seemed successful the servants 
were invited to make their contributions in 
their own words. As long as only the butler 
and the housekeeper voiced the aspirations 
of their fellows all was well. But in an evil 
moment a recalcitrant kitchenmaid uttered 
an unlooked-for petition for her master and 
mistress—* And we pray for Sir Thomas and 
her Ladyship. Oh! may they have a new 
heart given them.” And the bare suggestion 
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that there was room for such an improvement 
caused a prompt return to the lively oracles of 
Henry Thornton. 

I note the disappearance of the domestic 
liturgy ; and here again as in the matter of 
grace | submit that unless the rite can be 
decently, reasonably, and reverently  per- 
formed it is more honoured in the breach 
than in the observance. 

Much more significant is the secularisation 
of Sunday. This is not merely a social 
change, but a change conspicuously for the 
worse. The amount of church-going always 
differed in different circles ; religious people 
went often and careless people went seldom, 
but almost everyone went sometimes, if merely 
from a sense of duty and decorum. Mr. 
Gladstone, whose traditions were Evangelical, 
thought very poorly of what he called a 
“once-er,” Z.é., a person who attended aivine 
service only once ona Sunday. He himself 
was always a “twicer” and often a “ thricer,” 
but to-day it would puzzle the social critic to 
discover a “twicer,” and even a “ once-er” is 
sufficiently rare to be noticeable. 

But far more serious than the decay of 
mere attendance at church is the complete 
abolition of the day of rest. People who have 
nothing to do but to amuse themselves work 
at that entrancing occupation with redoubled 
energy on Sundays. If they are in London 
they whirl off to spend the ‘‘ week-end ” amid 
the meretricious splendours of the stockbroker’s 
suburban paradise ; and if they are entertain- 
ing friends at their country houses they play 
bridge or ping-pong or croquet; they row, 
ride, cycle, and drive, spend the afternoon in 
a punt, and wind up the evening with “ The 
Washington Post.” 

All this is an enormous change since the 
days when the really decorous amusement for 
Sunday was a visit after church to the stables 
or a walk in the afternoon to the home farm 
or the kitchen garden; and, of course, it 
entails an enormous amount of labour for the 
servants. Maids and valets spend the “week- 
end” in a whirl of packing and unpacking, 
and the whole staff of the kitchen is continu- 
ously employed. 

In old days people used to reduce the 
meals on Sunday to the narrowest dimen- 
sions in order to give the servants their weekly 
due of rest and recreation, and in a family 
with which I am connected the traditional 
bill of fare for Sunday’s dinner, drawn by a 
cook who lived before the School Board, is 
still affectionately remembered : — 

I. Soup. 

2. Cold Beef. 

3. Salad. 

4. Cold Sweats. 

In brief, respectable people used to eat 
and drink sparingly on. Sunday, caused no 
unnecessary work, went a good deal to church, 
and filled up their leisure time by visiting 
sick people in the cottages or teaching in 
the Sunday school. No doubt there was a 
trace of Puritan strictness about the former 
practice, and people too generally forgot that 
the first day of the week is by Christian tradi- 
tion a feast. Society has 1ed'scovered that 
great truth and observes the weekly feast by 
over-eating itself, and honours the day of rest 
by over-working its dependents. 
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In Time for the Coronation.—Just two 
days before the coronation and in the nick of 


Lady Lansdowne’s Receptions. — The 

Marchioness of Lansdowne’s second reception, 
time to be present at it as a full-grown earl, SOCIETY GOSSIP. which takes place to-day at Lansdowne Hause. 
although not in time to take a seat in the will conclude for the time being what may be 
House of Lords, the Marquis of Bute will come termed her private receptions. On May 30, 
of age. He will become absolute master the official date of the royal birthday 
of property to the value of £6,000.00 celebrations, and again in the coro- 
including Cardiff and Rothes nation week, Lady Lansdowne, as 
Castles. The celebrations at the wife of the Foreign Secretary, 
both these places will, how- will give two grand receptions 
ever, not be held until at the Foreign Office 
next autumn. Lord after the manner of 
Bute is an old Har- those which used 
rovian, a_ rare formerly to be 
thing among held by the 
Roman Ca- late Lady 
tholic Salis- 
peers. bury. 


Speaight 
Speaight THE 
nee HON. VERE 
ORANMORE 


PONSONBY 
AND BROWNE 


Sister of Lady Oran- 
more and Browne and 
daughter of Lord Dun- 
cannon. She played the part 
of “Clara Douglas” in ‘‘Money” 


Who took the part 
of ‘Lady Franklin” in 
the amateur performance 
of ‘‘Money” at the Albert 
Hall last week 


To Commemorate the King’s 
Visit. —Lord St. Levan intends to com- 
memorate the visit of the King to St. 
Michael’s Mount by a brass tablet with 
an inscription, which will be screwed 
on the landing stage where the King 
landed. It will serve as a pendant to 
the plate commemorat'ng the visit of 
Queen Victoria which was placed by 
Lord St, Levan’s father. 


A Romance of the Peerage.—No 
family has risen more rapidly or more 
romantically from humble beginnings 
than that of the Duke of Leeds. The 
first member of it at all known to fame 
was Sir Edward Osborne, a Lord 
Mayor of London, who began life asa 
clothworker’s apprentice, but had the 
good fortune to marry the only daughte: 
and heiress of his employer, Sir Wil- 
liam Hewitt. In her babyhood the 
industrious apprentice had rescued her 
from drowning, and the result was the 
romantic attachment which led to their 
marriage. Once started on the road 
to affluence and honour the Osbornes 
never looked back. Knighthood was 
quickly followed by baronetcy, and 
during the troublous times of the Revo- 
lution Sir Edward’s successor, Sir 
Thomas Osborne, better known as 


A Craze for the Coronation.— 
The principal topic of conversation 
when we all come back to town will 
undoubtedly be “ how to decorate for 
the coronation.” The rival merits of 
flags and coloured cloth, gas flares, 
fairy lamps, and Japanese lanterns, 
painted shields, artificial wreaths, and 
other important items will be discussed 
everywhere. The top block of Gros- 
venor Place, including the houses of 


Speaight : 3 Mr. WF. Smith: < 
the Earl of Danby, rose from the MISS LABOUCHERE Heese Lord Iveagh, Me Me # eae at 
minor rank to the highest order of the i Ronee the Duke of Northumber and, wi 

: re : ety Aamatehoren sis f j Me Spore 
peerage in the short space of twenty- Who took the part of “ Georgina Vesey, He onl s Yy array itself in a m ugnificent p atten n 
one years daughter of the editor of “Truth of coloured lights and flaring devices. 
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A Pretty Débutante.—Miss Miller Mundy 
is one of the many pretty dédu¢antes who are 
making their first appearance during the 
coronation season. Following the favourite 
fashion Miss Irene Miller Mundy made her 
début in the country, and her mother gave a 
great ball in her honour at Shipley shortly 
after Christmas. Private balls, hunting balls, 
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and county balls are often chosen nowadays 
for a young girl’s first appearance, and sur- 
rounded by the friends and neighbours who 
have known her from childhood she has 
often a much jollier time than in London 
when she is once plunged in the whirl. Miss 
Miller Mundy is, however, so pretty and 
popular that her success is as assured in town 
as at Shipley. 


A Deferred Presentation.—The list of 
presentations at the Court on May 2 will be 
much longer than that of the previous func- 
tion. Among the débutantes will probably 
be included Lady Gormanston’s daughter, 
Miss Ismay Preston, who came out last year 
but was not presented owing to the general 
mourning, although she was among the 
débutantes at the second Dublin drawing- 
room. Miss Preston is decidedly above the 
average stature of women, and her slim figure 
makes her look even more than her 5 ft. 1oin. 
of height. She is a pretty girl with dark 
hair and eyes and a fair skin. Quite a 


modern young lady as regards sport, she is - 


a good horsewoman and a keen enthusiast 
on the subject of hockey. She is distinctly 
musical in her tastes, has a pretty voice, and 
plays the violin well, her greatest treasure 
being a fine Amati dated 1699. Although 
Lord Gormanston’s seats are in Ireland, his 
‘daughter has not. had much acquaintance 
with the land of her birth, for. most of her 
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ISMAY PRESTON 
Who is to be presented at the Court on Friday 


_ by four horses driven by 
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life has been spent in the Leeward Isles, 
British’ Guiana, and Tasmania, of which de- 
pendencies her father has been governor, but 

she bids fair to be as 


she was in Tasmania 
and already is in 
Ireland. She is one 
of the lucky girls who 
will attend the corona- 
tion in their capacity as 
the eldest daughters 
of peers. Lord Gor- 
manston, who is the 
premier viscount of 
Ireland, was formerly- 
inthe Rifles and served 
in the Indian Mutiny. 
Ascot in Full 
State.— The King and 
Queen intend to make 
their presence at the 
Ascot races on the two 
great days, namely, the 
Tuesday and Thursday, 
full state functions in 
the style which was in 
vogue during the early 
part of Queen Victoria’s 
reign and has _ not 
been seen since the 
death of Prince Con- 
sort in 1860, For 
though there has been 
a royal procession of 
late years (except last 
year) it has been, by the 


Alba Studio 


late Queen’s orders, in 
the subdued style 
known as semi-state. 
The style for this year 
and the future will be 
infinitely more  gor- 
geous. It is not yet 
settled whether the pro- 
cession will be escorted 
by a guard of honour 
of the Household 
Cavalry, but there is no 
doubt that such an 
addition would be a 
very picturesque one. 
The procession proper 
will be headed by the 
royal huntsmen in their 
liveries of scarlet and 
gold with black velvet 
caps, and then some 
mounted keepers ot 
the forest and royal out- 
riders. After them 
Lord Churchillas acting 
steward of the course. 
Then come the royal 
carriages, each drawn 


two postillions in 
liveries of blue and gold 
with black velvet caps. 
Immediately after 
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the carriage containing the King and Queen 
will follow a mounted equerry and two 
mounted servants. The rear will be brought 
up by a troop of mounted huntsmen, keepers, 
and grooms in their respective liveries. The 
carriages will be state carriages and the horses 
blacks or bays. 


Royal Gardens.—At the present moment, 
when all the trees are in flower, the pleasure 
gardens of Buckingham Palace are looking 
their best. and brightest. These gardens 
cover about forty acres, that is, two-thirds the 
size of the Green Park, and include a lake of 
about five acres. This lake is of very 
irregular design and the banks are very 
picturesquely planted. Near the eastern bank 
is a mound on whichis a gazeabout in the form 
of a sort of eastern temple; this has been 
connected with the palace by a telephone. 
The lake has seen many skating parties in the 
past and one or two in the few severe winters 
that occurred before the death of Queen 
Victoria. Not far from the west centre of 
the lake is the new private entrance from 
Grosvenor Place. One of the curiosities of the 
garden is the boundary stone of St. Martin-in- 
the-Fields, for the garden spreads over the 
boundary line of two parishes. As in the 
case of Kensington Palace, which is not in 
the parish of Kensington but that of West- 
minster and is only in the borough of 
Kensington by Act of Parliament, so Buck- 
ingham Palace is not in any of the parishes 
of Westminster, or Pimlico, or even in the 
great parish of St. George, Hanover Square, 
but in that of St. Martin-in-the-Fields. The 
connecting link is, of course, St. James’s Park. 
The gardens have been aimost untouched by 
any change, and practically the only change 
will be that they will be more used than they 
were. 


H.W, Barnett 


ONE OF THE CORONATION DEBUTANTES 


Miss Miller Mundy 
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LADY MUSGRAVE AND HER DAUGHTER, DOROTHY 


Lady Musgrave is the wife of Sir Richard Musgrave, Bart., of Tourin, co. Waterford, and a daughter of the late 
Mr. R. Dunsmair of Victoria. She has two children, both daughters . 
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Countess of Antrim.—Lady Antrim, who 
is lady-in-waiting to the Queen, was also lady- 
in-waiting to the late Queen, but she was one 
of Queen Victoria’s later appointments. She 


THE KING’S HOSTESS AT ST. MICHAEL’S MOUNT 
Lady St. Levan, the wife of Lord St. Levan 


owed her original selection to the favour in 
which Queen Victoria had held her father, 
General Charles Grey, who was for many years 
private secretary to the late Prince Consort 
and afterwards held the same office to the late 
Queen. When it became necessary to choose 
which of Queen Victoria’s ladies-in-waiting 
should be continued in office the choice 
naturally fell on Lady Antrim, not only be- 
cause of her obvious claims through her 
father but also because her youth recom- 
mended her to the younger Court. She is 
quite the handsomest and most elegant of the 
ladies-in-waiting and has a good deal of 
musical talent. 


Lord-in-Waiting. — Lloyd Kenyon, 4th 
Baron Kenyon and Gredington, who was lord- 
in-waiting to Queen Victoria and is to King 
Edward, is the great-great-grandson of the 
celebrated judge who was given the baronies 
as a reward for his judicial services. The 
present peer’s services have been political. 
He is a very tall man of powerful, healthy 
appearance and will be thirty-eight in July, 
shortly after the coronation. He is a keen 
devotee of sport, especially hunting—he has 
hunted from boyhood. When he was at 
Christ Church he hunted regularly with the 
Bicester and Wytham Hounds, and it used to 
be said that his legs were so long that he had 
to have special stirrup-leathers. He is a 
bach.lor—though at one time it was thought 
that he was going to be married—and is a 
“highly eligible ” one too. 


New Gentleman Usher. — Mr. Arthur 
Walsh, the new gentleman usher quarterly 
waiter, has had before this an intimate con- 
nection with the Court, for he was equerry to 
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the late Duke of Cla- 
rence from 1892 to the 
duke’s death, and after 
that he was comptroller 
of the household of the 
late Duchess of Teck. 
This connection is the 
explanation of his selec- 
tion for his new post. 
His original appointment 
was due largely to interest 
exerted by the families of 
his mother and mother- 
in-law, who were respec- 
tively daughters of the 
late Duke of Beaufort 
and the Duke of Marl- 
borough, who was Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland, 
and also to the fact that 
as a dashing young lieu- 
tenant of the Life Guards 
Mr. Walsh had attracted 
the attention of the late 
Queen when on duty, the 
more especially as he 
was then a rising mem- 
ber of Parliament. His 
wife was #ée Lady Cle- 
mentine Pratt, daughter 
of the late Marquis Cam- 
den, and is a decidedly 
pretty woman. The fes- 
tivities on the occasion 
of their wedding are still 
remembered in the vi- 
cinity of Bayham Abbey. 


Duties of a Gentle- 
man Usher. —The salary 
of this office is £80 a 
year and there are a few 
pickings. The gentle- 
man usher’s term of duty 
amounts to four months 
in the year, during which 
time he is bound to be 
present at all court func- 
tions, where his duties 
are to attend to the pro- 
cessions or entrances and 
facilitate the movement. 
He is under the Lord 
Chamberlain and at 
courts helps to get the 
ladies into proper line as 
they enter the presence 
chamber and keep them 
so. Under the late 
Queen the ushers were 
only required to attend 
at drawing-rooms, state 
balls and concerts, gar- 
den parties, and levées. 
It very often happened, 
therefore, that by acci- 
dent an usher might 
pass a whole year with- 
out going on duty. Now, 
however, when the state 
functions have increased 
so much in number and 
full state is held for all— 
even investitures and 
councils—the ushers will 
not have such an easy 
time. They will have to 
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be in constant readiness to go on duty and 
will be required to attend equally at Windsor 
as in London, whereas Queen Victoria never 
required them at Windsor. For the Windsor 
attendance, however, Mr. Walsh is very con- 
veniently provided, for his residence, Warfield, 
is near Bracknell. 

Countess of Denbigh.—Cecilia Mary 
Countess of Denbigh is the daughter of the 
late Lord Clifford of Chudleigh and sister of 
the present peer. She comes of one very old 
Roman Catholic family and has married into 
another. She was just a girl at the time of 
her marriage, tall, dark, with great flashing 
eyes, and dark hair. She has developed into 
a splendidly handsome woman. Ever since 
her husband’s appointment as lord-in-waiting 
and with the exception of a short interval she 
has been a prominent figure at Court, and of 
course has the private entrée. She was 
present, splendidly dressed, at the first court. 
Battersea still remembers the energy and 
enthusiasm with which she canvassed for her 
husband for the L.C.C., and perhaps regrets 
‘he roughness of its welcome. 

Lady Forestier-Walker.—-Lady Forestier- 
Walker, the wife of Sir Frederick Forestier- 
Walker who commanded at Cape Town during 
the early part of the war, is a soldier’s child, 
being the daughter of the Jate Colonel Ross. 
She married in the Jubilee year during one of 
Sir Frederick’s rare visits to England—rare, 
because most of his time has been spent 
abroad on active service. Three years after 
the marriage the pair went out to command 
the troops in Egypt, and Lady Forestier- 
Walker (then Mrs.) became the belle of Cairo. 
She is tall, fair, remarkably pretty, with 
slightly ve¢roussés features. She dresses 
exquisitely and dances to perfection, She 
knows how to entertain royalty as they would 
have it done. 


LORD ST. LEVAN 


Who entertained the King during his Majesty's recent visit to Cornwall 
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Mrs. Fritz Ponsonby. — One of the 
prettiest young married women of the present 
day is Mrs. Frederick, or, as she is more 
generally known, Mrs. Fri - Ponsonby, the wife 
of one of the King’s equerries. Before her 
marriage she was always spoken of as “the 
beautiful Miss Kennard,” and her marriage in 
the Guards’ Chapel in May, 1899, was one of 
the most brilliant functions of the season. 
Captain Ponsonby had at that time been in the 
royal service for several years 
and was a most popular person- 
ageat Court. It was said that 
the news of his engagement 
and subsequent marriage to 
Colonel Hegan Kennard’s 
elder daughter was by no 
means warmly received, but 
disapproval was soon changed 
into the warmest interest in 
the pretty bride, and Captain 
Ponsonby and his wife both 
stand high in the King’s 
favour. Mrs. Ponsonby has 
only one child living, a baby 
girl, and the death of her 
little son, Victor, to whom 
the late Queen stood sponsor, 
at the age of six months was 
a great blow to her. Mrs. 
Ponsonby is extremely fond 
of gardening, for which pas- 
time she has excellent oppor- 
tunity at her Windsor home, 
where her favourite com-~ 
panions are her small 
daughter and her pet dog, a 
Scotch terrier. 


Peers without Estates. — 
It may be news to many folk 
that there are several peers 
mentioned in the pages of 
Burkeand Debrett who have 
no estates and whose title is 
either an empty one in that 
sense or has its supporting 
income derived from other 
sources than land. There is 
the Earl of Caithness, who 
spent many years of his life 
as a cowboy in Western 
America. <A former earl left 
the estates out of the family, 
and when the present earl 
succeeded to the dignity in. 
1891 he settled in Dakota 
and built himself a house 
there which he called Berri- 
dale Farm. His ancestral 
domicile of Berridale now 
belongs to the Duke of Port- - 
land. Then there was the 
late Earl of Perth, just 
deceased, who lived in a 
suburban residence by the 
side of Kew Green. His title 
looms large in the Scottish 
peerage, and his “ claims of 
long descent” have been 
unquestioned. His family 
stuck like grim death to the cause of the 
Stuarts, and so had their estates confiscated. 
Hence the old earl lived minus the large tracts 
of rich land that formerly graced the earldom. 


In Business in New Zealand.—The Earl 
of Seafield, too, who is now living in New 
Zealand, cannot show the possession of wide 
acres in his native county from whence he 
derives his title, His father went out to New 
Zealand almost penniless, and he himself has 
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succeeded to a good business there. But as 
regards ancestral estates in England the 
amount he owns can soon be summed up. 
Lord Hardwicke, who operates on the Stock 
Exchange and who had to choose between that 


MRS. FRITZ PONSONBY 


The wife of one of King Edward's equerries 


and a Government appointment, said that he 
“could not afford to give up his Exchange 
business as it formed his chief source of 
income.” He has a town house, but holds no 
estates in connection with his title. Whatever 
money he makes or possesses has always had 
to be really worked for and earned by his own 
labours. More curious still is the fact that 
Baron Somers has no country seat although 
his ancestors used to have some beautiful 
estates in various counties, and his title is a 
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very old one. The 3rd Earl Somers left his 
splendid estate and house at Eastnor to his 
elder daughter, the now well-known Lady 
Henry Somerset, and so little Baron Somers, 
for he is yet only a lad of fifteen years and an 
orphan, finds himself to-day minus those lands 
and manors which are usually considered the 
counterpart and not least desirable adjunct of 
a peerage. The heir to the lands is Mr. 
Henry Somers Somerset. 


The Battle of the Cham- 
berlains.—After all the battle 
of the Chamberlains is to be 
a drawn one, out of which 
only the lawyers will gain 
any profit or glory. The three 
claimants—the Marquis of 
Cholmondeley, the Earl of 
Ancaster, and Earl Carring- 
ton—are to be politely in- 
formed that the Committee 
for Privileges in the House of 
Lords consider that the 
much-coveted office should 
lapse to the Crown; that is 
to say, that the King may 
either merge the office with 
that of another or confer the 
privilege upon anyone whom 
he may select. This some- 
what unsatisfying result is 
the fault of Lord Ancaster. 
Had it not been for his claim- 
ing on the death. of the 
late Queen the sole right to 
the title of Lord Great Cham- 
berlain it would have con- 
tinued, according to an 
agreement made in 1826 
between the then three 
claimants, to be held 
jointly and in turn by the 
heads of each family. Lord 
Ancaster’s action, however, 
forced the two other claimants 
to fight the question out, and 
the probable result is that 
the office of Hereditary Lord 
Great Chamberlain will dis- 
appear altogether. It is said 
that Lord Ancaster’s law 
expenses and researches alone 
have already cost him 
£10,000 ; and. no doubt the 
two other claimants have had 
to expend an equal amount, 
and for no benefit. 


The Countess of Derby. 
—Lady Derby comes of the 
Earl of Clarendon’s family, 
that is to say, one that is 
almost by hereditary right of 
the governing and official 
class, and the same might be 
said of her husband’s family. 
These traditions and her own 
personal charm made her one 
of the most popular vicereines 
that Canada has ever known. 
She has a kind, motherly smile and a cordial 
grasp of the hand whichis rare in these days of 
“ bell-ringing ” and other social eccentuicities. 
Both at Knowsley and at the large corner 
house in St. James’s Square she has entertained 
royalty with considerable success, and she 
makes it a rule only to receive people who 
are personally known to her or vicariously 
through their parents. Liverpool will not 
forget ina hurry the way in which Lady Derby 
filled the 7é/e of Lady Mayoress. 


THE TATLER 


The Bran Pie 


t is the misfortune of the war, which we all hope to see brought to 
an end soon, that it has always had its comic as well as its tragic 
sides; nay, even the tragedy has sometimes been comic. The 
omitted passages from the Spion Kop despatches, for instance, are 
grimly and horribly ludicrous. We find generals and other com- 
manding officers gravely considering questions of precedence and 
punctilio while their men were falling by hundreds and the fate of 
a battle, and, for aught they knew, of a campaign hung in the 
balance. We see a commander-in-chief seriously stating that he 
declined to supersede a subordinate who was (according to him) ruin- 
ing the plan of operations, because, zf he took command personally, 
and 7f he were shot, his post would devolve upon the second in com- 
mand, who in that case mzgh¢ not be sufficiently respected by his 
officers and soldiers. One is irresistibly reminded of Clever Alice 
in Grimm’s T ales, who went down into the cellar, if | remember 
rightly, to fetch more beer for her betrothal feast. The beer and 
Alice not appearing, her relatives successively went down to investi- 
gate, and found Clever Alice drowned in tears. She had observed 
an axe sticking in a rafter-beam, and reflected that zf she married, 
and zfshe had a son, and zfshe sent him down to the cellar to draw 
beer, the axe might fall on his head and kill him. This forecast 
of sorrow was so convincing to the guests that they all sat down on 
the cellar steps to weep, the beer meanwhile running to waste. Only 
at Spion Kop it was not beer but the blood of brave men. 


nd is there not a good deal of comic opera in the serious 
negotiations that have just been going on? The chief Boer 
generals and the relics of the governments of the two late Republics 
resolve to discuss the situation together. To do this they apply for safe 
conducts to the enemy and all meet in a town within his lines, where 
they deliberate as his guests. Meanwhile the war goes on vigorously 
and the fighting burghers, deprived of their chiefs, are swept up by 
hundreds while those chiefs are enjoying British hospitality. 
Finally, after exchanging views with each other and the enemy, the 
generals and public officials go off to consult their men, and the 
British troops, who have just been harrying the commandos, are, 
without a formal armistice, to permit those roving forces to elect 
representatives to pronounce on the terms of peace. Constitutional 
pedantry is carried as far as was the pedantry of military etiquette at 
Spion Kop, but with (let us hope) a better result. But if the Boers 
in the field do not make up their minds quickly there may be 
abstruse problems of international law presented to the minds of 
local commanders. If Ian Hamilton or another rounds-up a large 
force of Boers, will it be open to them to declare themselves an 
election meeting engaged in choosing deputies to discuss terms of 
peace? And if this contention be accepted, what is to prevent the 
Boers from electing their entire commando as delegates and thereby 
becoming entitled to safe conducts? Or would it be the duty of the 
British general to surround the laager till the peace deputies were 
elected and then give these passes and capture the rest ? 


Bt in this case the constituency of the delegates, being composed 

of persons who were no longer free agents, would not be entitled 
to any representation ; consequently, the delegates themselves would 
have no protecting sanctity, and must also be made prisoners. 
Further, in order to elect their deputies in freedom, the commandos 
must not be attacked during the elections. But the British com- 
inanders must obviously be told the date and place of the elections 
or how can they abstain from interfering with a constituency when 
they thought they were only tracking guerillas ?_ And supposing that 
the meetings do not result in peace and the war is resumed, will the 
Briush officers be allowed to use their new knowledge of the numbers 
and location of the Boers for military purposes? And if it is ruled 
to be unfair that information given to secure freedom of deliberation 
should be used against those who gave it, will it be the duty of the 
British to dismiss such knowledge from their minds and lead their 
troops to places where they £zow (but are not officially supposed to 
know) that the Boers are not ? 


hese difficulties seem and are ridiculous, but they are quite 
possible in the future, unless we are to suppose that the Boer 
rank and file are more anxious for peace than their leaders and that 
the leaders are merely going to their followers to save their own face 
—which is also quite possible. Hitherto every chief has been afraid 
of leing regarded as a coward by the rest if he abandoned a hopeless 
fight ; now they are all for peace. But I fear they may lose the 
esteem of Dr. Leyds. ADRIAN Ross, 
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Concerning Recent Books 


t is curious to think how the political and commercial centre of 
gravity of the globe has been shifted, and promises again to be 
shifted, by its engineers and explorers. The voyages of Columbus, 
Diaz, and Vasco da Gama, as Mr. Symmonds long ago pointed out, 
substituted the ocean commercially and politically for the Mediter- 
ranean, dethroned Italy from her {central seat of importance, and, in 
Canning’s famous phrase, “ Called the New World into existence to 
redress the balance of the Old.” And now the Suez Canal, its pro- 
jected complement—the Panama Canal—and the trans-continental 
railways from east to west in America and from west to east in the 
European-Asiatic hemisphere, promise to make the Pacific rival the 
Atlantic in political and commercial importance. This, at least, is 
the contention of Mr. Archibald Colquhoun in his extremely 
interesting and suggestive Zhe Mastery of the Pacific (William 
Heinemann). He believes, and gives many and cogent reasons for 
his belief, that “the great struggle of the twentieth century will occur 
in the arena of the Pacific, and that there will be decided the future 
of more than one great Power.” His favourites for the race seem 
to be Great Britain, the United States, and Japan. 

The new importance of the Pacific commercially and politically 
is, however, nothing compared with the new commercial and political 
importance of Japan which, within a generation, has sprung indis- 
putably into the position of a first-class Power. How strange it would 
be if Canning’s “balance” were re-redressed and Berkeley’s pre- 
diction, “Westward the course of empire takes its way,” were 
reversed by Japan! Yet, according to Mr. Alfred Stead in his 
Japan, our New Ally (Fisher Unwin), to which the Marquis Ito 
himself contributes his endorsement in the form of a preface, this 
new empire is already, or is destined shortly to become, both 
politically and commercially the paramount Power of the Far East. 
Mr. Alfred Stead may seem sometimes to make extravagant claims 
for both the present and potential importance of Japan, but all that 
he tells you of her trade, commerce, and industry, of her modern 
fleet, her, mobile army, and of the geographical advantages of her 
position, goes far to establish these claims. It is an amazing 
reversal of all our preconceptions to find in the inert and enervated 
East so formidable a rival in energy, enterprise, initiative, and 
progress of the strenuous West. 

You might almost classify biographies as you classify novels 
into those of character and those of incident. The story of an 
adventurous life is interesting whether the adventurer himself is or 
is not a great man; but a man must needs be great for you to find 
an interest in the trivial details of his ordinary life. Now no one 
could say that either Sir Walter Besant or William Black was a 
great man, while the life of each was the reverse of adventurous. If 
William Black had been a Napoleon or a Walter Scott your interest 
in the man would have justified the publication of his most common- 
place correspondence or of the most trivial details of his life ; but 
you need to be an ardent admirer indeed of this charming novelist 
to care for such letters and such incidents as Sir Wemyss Reid 
publishes in this “biography” (Cassell and Co.). The letters are 
for the most part so commonplace that they might have been written 
by anyone to anyone, while the incidents are generally trivial as 
“fireside adventures and migrations from the blue bed to the 
brown.” 

The poor and him that had no helper found in Sir Walter as ardent 
a friend as they found in Charles Dickens ; and the most interest- 
ing, perhaps, of all the chapters in his “ Autobiography ” (Hutchin- 
son and Co.) is that which describes the efforts of the author of 7e 
Children of Gibeon to lighten the lives of the East-end poor. But 
the result, you say, of all these efforts was discouraging ? Certainly 
it was so far as the Palace of Delight was concerned, but Bumble 
and not Sir Walter was responsible for its failure. The Drapers’ 
Company took over the Palace on an understanding that it should 
be run upon the lines projected by Sir Walter. But “ What have 
they done? They have dismissed the librarians, refused the money 
necessary for binding and preserving the books, have bought no new 
books nor made an appeal for any, and are trying to hand over the 
lovely building to the poverty-stricken ratepayers of the parish. As 
regards the recreative side, they have stopped the baths, they have 
closed the winter gardens, they have stopped the girls’ social side ; 
they have turned the place into a polytechnic and nothing else— 
except for one or two things which they cannot prevent.” 1 wonder 
no pessimist has suggested as an explanation of all the misery in the 
world that Providence is a cabinet, committee, or company, and 
therefore heartless. MILES BARRY, 
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THE OPENING OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION 
The President, Sir Edward Poynter, in his Studio. 
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Photographed by Mr. Hoisoll and copyrighted by “ The Tatler" 


Sir Edward John Poynter, President of the Royal Academy, who succeeded Sir John Millais in that distinguished office in 1896, was born in Paris in 1836. 

He was educated at Westminster and became a Royal Academician in 1876, his diploma picture, ‘‘The Fortune Teller,” being one of the most striking 

treasures of the Diploma Gallery. Sir Edward Poynter succeeded Sir Frederick Burton as Director of the National Gallery in 1894. The President resides 
at Albert Gate; his studio, where this picture was taken by our photographer, is in The Avenue, Fulham Road 
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THE OPENING OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION 
Mr. W. Q. Orchardson, R.A., 


in his Studio in Portland Place. 
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Photographed by Mr. Hodsoll and copyrighted by “ The Tatler" 
Mr. William Quiller Orchardson is one of the most famous of living artists, his pictures, ‘‘Napoleon on Board the ‘Bellerophon,’” ‘‘Un Mariage de 
Convenance,” and ‘The Salon of Madame Récamier,” being known to all the world. Mr. Orchardson was born in Edinburgh in 1835 although he is 
partly of Austrian nationality. He became a Royal Academician in 1877 
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THE OPENING OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION 
Mr. Frederick Goodall, R.A., in his Studio at Regent’s Park. 
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Mr. Frederick Goodall is a son of the well-known engraver, Mr. Edward Goodall. He was born in 1822. His pictures, ‘ e Tired Soldier,” ‘‘The Village 
Holiday,” ‘Raising the Maypole,” ‘Hagar and Ishmael,” ‘‘A New Light in the Harem,” and ‘'The Flight into Egypt,” are some of the, best known 
among contemporary paintings 
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THE OPENING OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION 


Mr. Marcus Stone, R.A., in his Studio at Kensington. 


Photographed by Mr. Hodsotl and copyrighted by “ The Tatler 


Mr. Marcus Stone is the son of the late Mr. Frank Stone, who was himself an Associate of the Royal Academy. He was born in 1840 and has exhibited 
in the Royal Academy for a long period of years. In his earlier days he illustrated some of the novels of Charles Dickens and Anthony Trollope. Many 
of his pictures have been engraved, and in that form are known to a wide circle 
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PLAYS, MUSIC, AND OTHER ENTERTAINMENTS 


Week by Week. 


MISS ROSINA BRANDRAM AS “QUEEN ELIZABETH” IN ‘MERRIE. ENGLAND” AT THE SAVOY 
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ELE RATE ToT, 


Caswall Snuth 
MISS RUTH BENSON 


hree matinées are to be given at the 
Savoy on May 5, 6, and 7 of Zatter- 
coats, a musical play, suggested by one 
of More English Fairy Tales, edited by 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs. The music is by Alfred 
Scott-Gatty and Nicholas C. Gatty, the lyrics 
are by Alfred Scott-Gatty, and the libretto by 
Robert Stewart, while the dances have been 
arranged by Mrs. Wordsworth. The princi- 
pals include Miss Dorothea Baird. 


M* Ruth Benson, who 

plays the American 
mulatto in The Little French 
Milliner at the Avenue 
Theatre, has made quite a 
speciality of these parts, and 
in their odd bits of quaint 
character is very delightful, 
She is a daughter of Major 
Benson of the United States 
Army, who distinguished him- 
self in the American-Indian 
frontier troubles. Miss Ben- 
son was born in camp among 
the hostiles during a cam- 
paign, and as she was brought 
up amongst the Indians she 
knows something about their 
ways and manners. In pri- 
vate life Miss Benson is Mrs, 
Holbrook Blinn, and came to 
this country with her husband 
for his charming production 
of The Cat and the Cherub, 
in which she made a most 
delightful Chinese girl; a 
little later she was secured by 
Mr. Martin Harvey to play 
the Spanish girl in Dox Juan, 
and last year created the 
part of the Indian girl in The 
Great Silence, a play by 
Captain Basil Hood, which 
was produced at the Coronet 
Theatre. Mrs. Blinn has 
made two trips to America 
this year to visit her parents, 
but is very glad to be home 
again, a word she spells all 
in big letters when referring 
to “this side,” where her 
husband has made his mark, 


Plays and 


Players. 


Mi: Jessie Millward will, it is understood, 

make her return to the London stage 
next autumn, and the play in which she is 
likely to be seen will be either Zhe Climbers, 
a comedy of New York society, or a costume 
drama, /z the Palace of the King. The 


MISS BOURCHIER 


thanks 20. Been Spey Grate rret fre et 
for her kind welcome on her arrival in London 


on Saturday, March ist, 1902. 


190, Earl's Court Road, 
s.W 


MR. AND MRS. BOURCHIER'S LITTLE DAUGHTER 


former is by Clyde Fitch, the latter is a drama- 
tisation of Marion Crawford’s novel of the 
same name. Both these pieces were successes 
in New York although Mr. Charles Frohman 
had so little faith in the former that he refused 
to stage it. Miss Amelia Bingham thought 
otherwise, and having the courage of her 
opinion produced and made an_ instan- 
taneous hit with it. The title of The Climbers 
refers to the struggle for position in New 


MISS CECILIA LOFTUS OF THE LYCEUM THEATRE 
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Ellis & Walery ¢ 
MISS JESSIE MILLWARD 


York’s millionaire aristocracy, the story be- 
ginning in a room with drawn blinds whither 
some people return from a funeral, and ending 
with a society woman’s hopes of success 
assured by the suicide of a husband whom 
she found de trof. Miss Millward has not 
appeared in either of those plays, but she has 
a considerabie interest in the acting rights of 
both for England and naturally desires to have 
the leading part in one or the other. During 
her three years’ stay in 
America Miss Millward has 
been Mr, Charles Frohman’s 
leading lady at the Empire 
Theatre, New York, where 
she appeared in Lord and 
Lady Algy, Mrs. Dane's 
Defence, and other plays. 


I must draw attention to 
the enthusiasm of the 
conductor of the orchestra 
at Wyndham’s Theatre, Mr. 
A. Maclean, who is the first, 
so far as I know, to have 
introduced Dr, Elgar’s mag- 
nificent march, “ Pomp and 
Circumstance,” to a theatre 
audience. The average 
theatre orchestra réfertoire 
is deadly stale, for conductors 
seem to have no sort of 
ingenuity. We hear the same 
things over and over again 
until the ear grows weary. 
Take, for example, Mr. Ger- 
man’s Henry VIII. music, 
charming in itself but 
played — sometimes well, 
sometimes execrably—to the 
point of nausea. Then 
there is Mignon and Tschai- 
kowsky’s “Toy Symphony,” 
which would be all the better 
for a rest, while Sousa is 
becoming very tiresome. Mr. 
Maclean has led the way with 
Dr. Elgar, and the two 
Bucalossis have always 
something lively wherewith 
to beguile the tedium of the 
entyactes which are often 
draughty and dreary. 
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Miss Agnes Fraser and Mr. H. A. Lytton in “Merrie England” at the Savoy. 


Ellis 


Miss Fraser plays the part of Bessie Throckmorton, maid-of-honour to the Queen. She is in love with Raleigh, whom she meets surreptitiously 
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M*: Ruby Ray, who has just returned 
from a most successful tourin Australia 
as leading lady in Mr. Charles Hawtrey’s 
Comedy Company, has been engaged by Mr. 
George Edwardes for his forthcoming pro- 
duction at the Apollo Theatre, Three Little 
Maids. Before leaving for the colonies she 
appeared as Lady Violet 
in A Pantomime Re- 
hearsal in Mr. Martin 
Harvey’s triple bill at the 
Prince of Wales’s ; from 
there she went to Her 
Majesty’s to play Lucius 
in Mr. Tree’s revival of 
Julius Cesar. Amongst 
the véfertoire played in 
Australia was Minnie 
Templar in A Message 
Jrom Mars, Mrs, Gilli- 
brand in Jz the Soup, 
Rosie Jocelyn in Saucy 
Sally, and Daisy Armi- 
tage in Tom, Dick, and 
Harry. This is not her 
first appearance in comic 
opera. She was very 
successful as Iris in A 
Greek Slave on tour. 


r. E. Torrence of 

the Savoy Theatre 
fits the part of Long 
Tom, one of the two 
royal foresters in JZerrie 
England, so well as to 
give one the impression 
of a long experience, of 
the stage. As a matter 
of fact, however, he 
never played in public until September 2 
last year when he went on tour as Sergeant 
Pincher with Zhe Emerald Isle. He re- 
mained in the provinces with that piece until 
a few weeks ago when he was brought to town 
for the rehearsals of AZerrie England, where 
he at once made his mark both as a singer and 
as an actor, which is saying a great deal 


MISS RUBY RAY 


JAN the Edinburgh Academy, where his 

schooldays were spent, he wrote the 
music for a Greek play performed by his 
schoolfellows and was warmly encouraged 
by the press to persevere. At that time he 


was only nineteen years of age and had made 
up his mind to devote himself to the study of 


music. At the Stiittgart Conservatoire he 
studied the piano for two years, and returning 
to Edinbugh began life on his own account 
as a teacher. That work Mr. Torrence did 
not find congenial, so determining to try the 
stage he came to London and put himself 
for two years under Mr. Arthur Thompson and 
Mr. William Farren at the Academy of Music. 


(who will appear in Three Little Maids at the Apollo Theatre) 
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r. Torrence has a fine basso cantante 
voice, and as he is nearly 6 ft. 4 in. in 
height he is well fitted with the part of a 
gigantic forester in Merrie England. The 
only relative he has on the stage is a brother 
playing in Zhe Diplomat in the United 
States. Mr. Torrence was born at Edinburgh 
twenty-three years ago, 
and like most Scots is 
addicted to golf. Music, 
however, interests him 
more than the royal game, 
and a very charming 
ballad of his, ‘* Beyond 
Compare,” was published 
by Boosey last year. 


light and pleasing 
concert was given 

at Bechstein Hall on 
April 16 by Miss Ada 
Barnett and Miss Lucia 
Fydell (singers), as- 
sisted by Miss Margaret 
Tilleard (piano) and M. 
Theodore Werner 
(violin). Miss Ada Bar- 
nett, who is a newcomer 
to London, was very well 
received. She has a 
clear, well-trained 
soprano voice, but is 
somewhat deficient in 
“temperament,” a lack 
which was emphasised 
in her colourless treat- 
ment of Grieg’s pas- 
sionate “Ich liebe dich,” 
which she sang in 
English. On the other 
hand Miss Barnett was very happy in her ren- 
dering of Weber’s ‘‘ Piano, piano canto pio ! ” 
as also in Massenet’s Zanefto. The two singers 
together gavea charming account of “ Serbami 
ognor” from Semiramide; they also sang 
“La luna immobile” from MJefistofele. Miss 
Fydell’s fine contralto voice is sympathetic as 
ever, and her high notes are particularlv good, 


“THE COMEDY OF ERRORS” AS PLAYED AT READING SCHOOL 


Walton Adams 


This picture represents the abbess introducing the second Antipholus and.second Dromio 
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Mr. H. A. Lytton as “Essex” in “Merrie England” at the Savoy. 


Mr. Lytton appears as the Earl of Essex, who discovers Raleigh's love affair 
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Some of the Characters in “Merrie England” at the Savoy. 


Ellis 
MR. ROBERT EVETT MISS LOUIE POUNDS MR. WALTER PASSMORE 


As Sir Walter Raleigh As the witch, Jill-all-Alone As Walter Wilkins, actor 


éllis 
MR. PASSMORE AND MASTER LORRAINE MR. TORRENCE AND MISS LOUIE POUNDS 


“Out of the way, clown, the Queen comes!” As Long Tom, the royal forester, and Jill-all-Alone 
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A NOVEL PRIZE COMPETITION. 


Those who have not entered already can do so this week. 


First Prize—A 105 Guinea Broadwood Grand Piano. 


Second Prize—A beautiful Colour Drawing by Maurice Greiffenhagen, Value 30 Guineas. 


Third Prize—An Original Drawing by Charles Wyllie, Value 20 Guineas. 


Fourth Prize—Nine Bound Volumes of “The Sphere.” 
Fifth Prize—Four Bound Volumes of “The Tatler.” 


wing to the popularity of the puzzle 
competitions, which were begun in 
the Christmas number of THE TATLER, 
we have decided to offer our readers an 
Easter gift in the shape of an entirely new 
and perfectly simple competition. As will 
be seen from the seventh of the series, 
which is given below, no technical or 
special knowledge whatever is required. 
Every competitor will start so to speak 
from the same mark, and will have an 
equal chance of winning one of the 
prizes. 

By arrangement with Messrs. Broad- 
wood, the well-known pianoforte makers, 
we are offering as first prize one of their 
105 guinea pianos. 

The name of Broadwood is so well 
known that there is no need to say any- 
thing about the quality of this instrument ; 


THE FIRST PRIZE 
A 105 guinea Broadwood grand piano 


This competition began in the issue of March 19. 
Back numbers can be obtained from the news- 


agent or at the bookstall, or from the publisher, 
“Tatler’’ Office, Great New Street, E.C. 


the naine of its maker is sufficient 
guarantee. The piano can be seen at 
Messrs. Broadwood’s showrooms, 33, Great 
Pulteney Street, close to Piccadilly Circus, 
W., any day between ten and six o’clock. 
As‘second prize the proprietors of 7/e 
Sphere, who are also the proprietors of 
THE TATLER, are giving a magnificent 
framed painting in colours by Maurice 
Greiffenhagen valued at 30 guineas, and 
as third prize a framed drawing by Charles 
Wyllie valued at 20 guineas, The fourth 
prize will be nine bound volumes of Zhe 
Sphere, containing Nos, 1 to 127, The 
fifth prize will be four bound volumes of 
THE TATLER, containing Nos, I to 52. 
N.B.—This competition began on March 


19, but readers can still enter for tt by 


ordering back numbers, as solutions must 
ALE ha SELES AEE EN tk ecb A dc 


not be sent in till the series ts complete. 


WHAT COMPETITORS HAVE TO DO. 


{. This competition, which began on March 19, will run for the 
next three weeks, closing on Wednesday, May 23. Solutions from 
competitors in the British Islands can be received any time from 
May 23 up to Saturday, May 35, but in accordance with the wishes 
of several of our readers on the Continent and in the colonies we have 
decided to extend the time for such competitors. Solutions, therefore, 
bearing a 
foreign post- 
mark will be 
received up to 
June 21. 

2. Competi- 
tors must write 
clearly on a 
sheet of note 
paver the pro- 
verb or quotation concealed in the monograms each week, and when 
the series of ten is complete forward their answers to— 

The Monogram Editor, 
“The Tatler,” 
6, Great New Street, 
London, E.C. 


MONOGRAM COMPETITION No. 


7-—A WELL-KNOWN QUOTATION 


posting them so as to arrive at this office not later than the first post 
on Saturday morning, May 313 (in the cases of competitors abroad 
June 21). Competitors may send in as many solutions as they wish, 
but each solution must be accompanied by the corresponding monogram, 
which must be cut from this page each week. 

3. The first prize will be awarded to the competitor who succeeds 
in deciphering 
correctly the 
largest number 
of proverbs or 
quotations, The 
second, _ third, 
fourth, and 
fifth prizes will 
be awarded to 
the competitors 
who decipher correctly the next largest number of proverbs or 
quotations. 

4, In the unlikely event of a tie or ties for any of the prizes the 
Editor reserves to himself the right to decide how the prizes shall be 
awarded, and it must be understood that all who enter agree that the 
Editor’s decision on all matters of dispute must be regarded as final, 


GHEE TALEER 


SPORTS AND 


PASTIMES. 


Canadian Lacrosse Players.—The visit of the 
Toronto team to England has caused a good deal of 
public attention to be given to lacrosse, and con- 
sidering how leng the national game of Canada has 
been established in this country it is surprising that 
a very great amount of ignorance still exists regarding 
a pastime which possesses every good quality from a 
spectator’s point of view. For the benefit of those 
who consider lacrosse a mixture of tennis and hockey 
jt may be explained that it has no resemblance to 
either. The ball, of india-rubber sponge, is caught 
and thrown, never hit, except by a wild-smiting novice 
A Jacrosse team consists of twelve men, and differing 
from football and hockey they are not all ranged at 
the start on one side of the ball but are placed at 
pretty equal distances from goal to goal. There is, 
therefore, no off-side rule as in other games, and this 
tends to increase pace and to make the goal-scoring 
very heavy. The absence of an off-side rule, then, is 
all that the uninitiated spectator nezd remember, so 
that he will be left perfectly free to admire the smart catching, rapid 
passing, and the general tactics which have been brought to such a 
high pitch by the Toronto team. The Canadians are doing capital 
work by imparting valuable lessons to English players, whose 
numbers will doubtless be increased by some of the spectators of the 
various matches. We may be pardoned a hint to the novice, 
perhaps. If you wish to learn to play lacrosse buy a crosse and ball 
at once and practise throwing and catching during the summer ; 
you will then start the season as a good crosse handler and be of 
real assistance to your club. 


Public Schools Racquets.—The competition at Queen’s Club 
produced some of the best racquets seen for years, the standard 
all round being considerably above the average. Harrow (C. 
Browning and G. A. Philips) won the cup, defeating Rugby in 
the final after a well-contested match by four games to two, but 
the most interesting game in the competition was that between 
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THE CANADIAN LACROSSE TEAM WHICH PLAYED AGAINST THE DUKE OF ARGYLL’S 


TEAM AT LORD’S LAST SATURDAY 


The names are, reading from left to right: Back row—F. Killer, P. F. McBride, F. McLaren, 
G. Simpson, E. McLean, W. Harley, H. Harmer, J. E. Curran, J. MacDonald, H. Taylor, 
H. Jeffries, J. Murray; middle row—A. Adamson, C. Querrie, J. Dowling, 


H. Lambe, G. Wheeler; in front—F. Mara 


Rugby and Marlborough, when the Rugbeians defeated last year’s 
holders after a fierce fight which lasted nearly an hour and a 
half. Marlborough won the first three games and looked all the 
way easy winners, but Agnew, the Rugby first string, who had been 
a bit off his game, found his service, and playing up with splendid 
pluck and determination the Rugbeians defeated their old rivals by 
four games to three, though the Marlborough boys scored ten more 
aces—eighty-six to seventy-six. 


The Success of Harrow.—Harrow were the _best-balanced 
pair and thoroughly deserved their success. This is Harrow’s 
eighteenth victory since the competition was started in 1868, and 
on three occasions they have won the cup outright. Rugby have 
won twice—in 1870 (T. S. Pearson and H. W. Gardner) and 1896 
(W. E. Wilson Johnstone and D. T. Hawes). Other good pairs 
in this year’s competition were Malvern—for whom yet another 
Foster appeared—and Clifton, one of whose representatives was 


G. A. Philips, Harrow M. Agnew, Rugby 
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G. V. Nesbit, Rugby 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOL RACQUET CHAMPIONSHIP—THE HARROW AND RUGBY PAIRS WHO PLAYED 


C. Browning, Harrow 
IN THE FINAL ROUND 
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A. E. J. Collins, the hero of the highest individual score at cricket. 
‘Collins has only recently taken up racquets and promises to be an 
exceptionally good player. He is one of the best bats in the Clifton 
eleven. The Rugby and Marlborough match reminded me of 
a similar struggle between Malvern and Winchester in, I think, 
1892. Malvern was represented by the famous H. K. and W. L. 
Foster and Winchester by C. Wigram and R. L. Ricketts. 
Winchester won the first three games, but then nothing could stop 
the Fosters, who won the next four games and eventually the 
‘competition itself, H. K. Foster was afterwards amateur racquet 
champion for seven years, 1894-1900. He did not defend his title 
either in last year or this year, but he is still without a doubt the 
finest amateur player in England. Skill at racquets and cricket 
‘apparently go together. One has only to mention such names as 
A. J. Webbe, A. G. Steel, H. Philipson, G. F. Vernon, F. H. 
Browning, M. C. Kemp, the late C. D. Buxton, and the Lytteltons, 
the Crawleys, and the Fosters in support of this. 


A Good All-round 
Team. — During their 
fortnight’s visit |to Trini- 
dad Mr. R. A. Bennett’s 
eleven proved themselves 
not only good cricketers 
but expert at other games 
as well. After twice 
defeating Trinidad at 
cricket, a feat which no 
other English team had 
ever accomplished, they 
played the island repre- 
sentatives at Associa- 
tion football, golf, lawn 
tennis, bridge, and _bil- 
liards, and in every in- 
stance came off vic- 
torious. R. N. R. Blaker, 
Bea ae llollinsssh)aalss 
Rane ands Bie Jaa: 
Bosanquet were far too 
good for the Trinidad 
footballers, who were 
defeated by five goals to 
nil, while E. C. Lee was 
a well-known member 
of the Oxford golf team a few years ago. Bosanquet and A. D. 
Whatman, who represented the team at billiards, might perhaps be 
described by “Ouida” as no mean “cueists,” and amongst the side 
were several useful lawn tennis and bridge players. 


Cricket Legislation.—At the general annual meeting of the 
M.C.C. on Wednesday, May 7, it will be proposed to alter Law VII. 
of the Rules of Cricket. Law VII. at present enacts that “the 
bowling crease shall be in a line with the stumps, 6 ft. 8 in. in length, 
the stumps in the centre, with a return crease at each end at right 
angles behind the wicket.” The proposed alteration requires the 
substitution of “8 ft. 8in.” for “6 ft. 8 in.”; that is to say, the 
bowling crease is to be widened 2 ft., 1 ft. on each side of the 
stumps. The idea will, I fancy, meet with the approval of the 
great majority of cricketers. At the time of the agitation of the l.b.w. 
question in an article in the Empire Review Mr. P. F. Warner urged 
this alteration in the width of the crease as one of the means to 
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Won by St. Maclou 
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lessen the high scoring in fine weather. The alteration, if it be- 
comes law, and it is certain to, will give the bowler a wider field to 
manceuvre in, and the ball will come at the batsman from a slightly 
more difficult angle than that to which he has hitherto been 
accustomed. Men with “sideway” actions like Lockwood and 
left-hand round the wicket bowlers will benefit, perhaps, rather more 
than the majority of their brethren, but every bowler, be he right or 
left sideway, actioned, or otherwise, will derive some benefit from 
the new rule. 


Experimental Cricket.—As regards |.b.w., the minor counties 
have agreed to play their competitions under the proposed alteration 
as an experiment, and | believe the experiment is also to be 
tried in several of the M.C.C. matches at Lord’s. By the time 
the M.C.C. and Yorkshire match has been played under the pro- 
posed alteration we shall be better able to judge of its effect, 
but nothing will convince me that the alteration is calculated 
to improve the game of 
cricket. Let us be satis- 
fied for the time being 
with the widening of the 
crease; see how that 
works, and if another 
reform is really required 
heighten or widen the 
stumps—or both ; but let 
us have no alteration in 
the law of l.b.w. The 
idea of playing in a 
cricket match before the 
end of April almost 
makes one shudder, but 
London County and 
Surrey have already 
crossed swords at the 
Crystal Palace, and at 
the moment the return 
match is in full swing at 
the Oval. W. G. Grace 
usually manages to. get 
together a good side, 
and Braund has not lost 
much time in getting to 
work again. 


Coming Benefit Matches.—There are to be seven benefit 
matches this season, viz, W. Gunn, G. Hay, W. Storer, J. Whiie- 
side, Hayward, Albert Ward, and Victor Barton, William Gunn 
takes the Notts and Surrey match at Trent Bridge, when every 
cricketer will wish him the best of luck, for his name will go down as 
one of the greatest and most stylish batsmen we have ever had. 
Matches at Nottingham do not usually produce big gates, but the 
subscription list is sure to be a large one. Storer deserves well of 
Derbyshire, for he has served them skilfully during a long period of 
depression; but better days may perhaps be in store for the 
county, and C. A. Ollivierre, the West Indian, will be a distinct 
gain; he is a really fine batsman. Tom Hayward and Albert 
Ward are morally certain to receive a substantial sum of money, 
though it will be a long time before anv professional cricketer is 
lucky enough to receive £3,108, the sum which J. T. Brown, the 
Yorkshireman, obtained from the Yorkshire and Lancashire match 
last summer. This is the record benefit. 
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A SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISEMENT. 
A COMPLETE STORY. By W. T. Marsden. 


ss ay advertising.” It seemed poor advice, 

for after alla man must be in rather 
a bad way when he resorts to advertising for 
employment, especially when he can only 
appeal to those who have a vacancy for a 
corresponding clerk. 

However, as Emily had suggested it, 
Arthur Watson decided to invest a few shil- 
lings in an advertisement in one of the 
London dailies setting forth the fact that he 
understood. French and German and possessed 
an excellent character. 

Watson’s father had been a gentleman of 
faultless exterior and. manners, but whose 
notions about money matters, especially where 
other people’s money was concerned, was 
based upon the sandiest of foundations, 
with the result that a few weeks before his 
death his own fortune and that of his ward’s, 
Emily Hill, were swept away, the result of a 
well-meant but disastrous attempt to double 
them both. 

Arthur got a clerkship in a merchant’s 
office in Leeds, and Emily, after assuring him 
that she loved him just as well as if the 
diplomatic service had been still a possibility, 
departed to look after an elderly lady named 
Miss Soames in London who was in warit of 
a companion. It was after two years of 
companionship that Emily suggested the 
advertising plan. 

The result of the advertisement was a 
huge success. 

The London paper advertised in forwarded 
Watson a reply a few days later. 

It was from the well-known firm of Sir 
John Brocksley and Son. The letter stated 
that the firm had a vacancy for a managing 
secretary ; a good knowledge of French and 
German was a necessity; the remuneration 
was £700 per annum to begin with but 
would later on be considerably increased. 

At first Watson was somewhat naturally 
inclined to regard the letter as a hoax, but 
the stamped paper of the celebrated firm was 
strong evidence against such a supposition. 


Anyway he accepted the position, and a , 


few weeks later found himself installed as 
managing secretary to one of the biggest 
concerns in London. 

Sir John Brocksley was a short, thick-set 
man, with the clearest of blue eyes and 
features of the most determined character. 
His manners were, however, kindly. He ex- 
plained to his new secretary that he would 
have to take charge of the foreign correspon- 
dence of the firm. “ My son, Frank, is away 
at present on his honeymoon,” explained 
Sir John, “which I fear will be rather a 
long one ; they intend travelling a good deal ; 
when he returns he will lighten your work 
somewhat. You will, of course, have an 
office to yourself, but I have arranged for 
the present for Woodhouse (he is our head 
clerk) to work in your office; he will be 
useful to you until you are more familiar 
with our business.” 

The position was no light one; it en- 
tailed an enormous amount of responsibility, 
and a mistake might mean a heavy loss to 
the firm. The clerk, Woodhouse, however, 
made himself very useful and took much 
pains to explain the intricacies of the business 
to Watson. 

Yet somehow a mutual dislike grew up 
between them, and both men knew it. How- 


ever, Arthur’s mind was at present wholly 
occupied with the prospect of his marriage ; 
he determined to delay it as little as possible. 

A month later they were married. It was 
a very quiet wedding; Arthur got a week 
away from the office, which the pair spent in 
some remote place in Devonshire. 

Then they returned to a flat in Kensing- 
ton which they had taken for the present. 

Arthur found a pile of work awaiting for 
him at the office, and had scarcely time to 
notice Woodhouse; the clerk, however, 
devoted a great deal of attention to the secre- 
tary, staring hard at him sometimes for many 
minutes at a time. 

Towards the end of the day Arthur looked 
up suddenly and met the clerk’s gaze. 

The man kept his eyes fixed steadily upon 
his face, while a strange light shone in them. 

“May I ask, Woodhouse, what you are 
looking at ?” asked the secretary sharply. 

“| beg your pardon, sir,” the clerk said as 
he glanced hastily down at a big ledger. 

It was now the secretary’s turn to stare at 
the clerk. ‘* What the deuce was he looking 
at me for ?”’ he pondered. During his short 
honeymoon Watson had completely forgotten 
the clerk and his strange dislike of him. Now, 
however, the feeling returned in an intensified 
form. “I hate the fellow,” he muttered to 
himself, ‘‘ and yet I cannot say why, but I do 
hate him.” 

“T trust, sir, you had pleasant weather on 
your honeymoon.” 

The clerk’s voice seemed to come out of 
the ground. He never raised his head from 
the ledger as he spoke. 

“Yes, I had very pleasant weather.” The 
secretary’s tone did not indicate a wish to con- 
tinue the conversation. 

“ By the way, sir, you will excuse me for 
saying it, but wasn’t is curious how you became 
secretary here ?” 

There wasn’t a trace of impertinence in 
the man’s voice, but Watson’s temper was 
not in the mood to stand such criticism from 
the clerk. 

“T think that is an infernal piece of im- 
pertinence, Mr. Woodhouse,” he said hotly. 

The man raised his face now from the 
ledger and he stared again at the secretary. 

“1 beg your pardon,” he replied, “ but con- 
sidering that there were at least twenty gentle- 
man personally known to Sir John, from whom 
he could easily have selected a secretary, it 
was rather strange that he should have 
answered an advertisement for that purpose.” 

‘“* Perhaps you number yourself, Mr. Wood- 
house, among the twenty eligible candidates ?” 
asked Watson. The sarcasm was entirely 
lost on the clerk. 

“No,” he answered quietly, “‘I never 
thought of it ; in fact, 1 would have been quite 
unable to do the work as I do not understand 
a word of French or German.” 

There was a pause. Watson rose from 
his seat by the table and began putting on his 
coat. The clerk got up and politely offered 
to help him. 

““T hope, sir, you are not offended at any- 
thing I said.” 

“ Not at all, Woodhouse, not at all.” The 
secretary felt a longing to get away from the 
man. He put on his hat and was leaving the 
room when the clerk’s voice arrested him. 
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“You know, sir, I am leaving the firny 
here very shortly.” 

‘Really !” - Watson’s voice denoted plea- 
surable surprise. 

“Yes, I am going to Australia, 
got an appointment there.” 

“Tam glad to hear it.” 

“ Mr. Frank Brocksley will be home soon,. 
sir ; you will find the work lighter when he 
returns.” 

“Yes.” What on earth is the man driving 
at I wonder, thought the secretary. He 
watched him curiously ; the clerk had evi- 
dently something more to say. 

“T know you dislike me,” he said pre-- 
sently. 

“You have been very obliging and useful,. 
Mr. Woodhouse, I don’t think you have any 
particular reason for saying that I dislike: 
you.” 


I have 


“T took a dislike to you directly I laid. 
eyes on you,” continued the clerk. 

The secretary started. For the first time 
he became aware of the full force of the 
man’s hate, and he found himself vaguely 
wondering what he should do if the man 
attacked him. 

“You needn’t be afraid of me,” said the 
clerk. ‘1 am asmaller and weaker man: 
than you are, but I am just going to tell you 
something that may possibly be a surprise to- 
you or that on the other hand may not.” 

“Look here,” answered the secretary, “if 
you have anything to say, say it at once. I 
have got something else to do besides listen-- 
ing to the infernal nonsense you are talking.” 

The clerk smiled ; it was not a pleasant 
smile. 

“Well,” he said, speaking slowly, “I 
was going to remark that it was fortunate 
in a certain way for you that the girl you. 
married was such a friend of Mr. Frank 
Brocksley’s. I saw her coming out of the: 
Carlton one night with him. Of course, some 
men would——” 

“Stop,” said Watson, “I think you have 
said quite enough.” The secietary’s face 
was as white as a sheet and murder was: 
in his eyes. Suddenly he gripped the clerk 
by the neck and shcok him until his teeth 
rattled together. Then he dragged him out: 
of the office to the top of the stone flight cf 
stairs that led to the street. 

“A fall down there will probably kill 
you ; | hope it will.” 

He spoke almost under his breath. 

“For God’s sake let me go,” said the 
clerk. He was shivering with fright. The: 
next instant Watson pitched him back into 
the office and the man fell heavily on the: 
floor. 

Then Watson walked slowly down the: 
steps into the street. 

He hailed a ’bus going westward, andi 
mechanically clambered up the steps; _ his. 
whole life seemed to have undergone a 
change ; he was conscious of having received. 
a sudden shock ; the furious passion which: 
the clerk’s words had aroused in him hadi 
died away, and he felt his mind strangely: 
benumbed. 

As the ’bus rattled and jolted down the 
Strand his thoughts gradually took a definite 
shape. 

The curious fact of Sir John Brocksley’s firm: 
answering his advertisement was explained,. 
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Pach Bros. 


MR. PIERPONT MORGAN, WHO HAS JUST FORMED A GREAT “OCEAN TRUST” 


A combination has been formed under Mr. Pierpont Morgan for the purchase of eight of the most important transatlantic 
lines, including the White Star, the Dominion, the North German Lloyd, and the American Line 
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The explanation was after all a simple one, 
and he wondered why it had never struck hm 
before. 

Then he thought of Emily. She had 
stood that morning on the balcony waving 
her hand to him as he went to the 
office. A sudden exclamation escaped his 
lips. The woman sitting next him looked 
at him; she evidently thought he was 
drunk. 

He got off the ’bus presently and 
strolled down the street to his flat. 

When he entered the room his wife 
jumped up from a chair and came over 
to him. 

He took her hands in his and looked 
at her, and then all of a sudden the 
happiness of his life came back to him 
and he cursed himself for being a fool and 
listening to the clerk 

“Emmie,” he said, still holding her 
hands, “why didn’t you tell me you knew 
Frank Brocksley ?” 

His wife snatched her hands away 
from him and hid her face in them. 

“Oh, Arthur,” she exclaimed. 
he tell you?” 

“Did he tell me?” repeated Arthur. 
“Did he tell me? What on earth do you 
mean ? ” 

He walked over to the window and gazed 


“ Did 


Our Third Double 


RULES FOR THIS SERIES 


1. The series consists of thirteen double 
acrostics issued consecutively from April 2. 
THE TATLER will give to the solver who 
solves correctly the largest number/of these a 
prize of 45, and two prizes of £3 and £2 
respectively to those who solve the next 
largest number. It must be understood, how- 
ever, that winners of first prizes in the previous 
competitions are handicapped one acrostic ; 
winners of two first prizes are disqualified 
from winning any prize in this compet tion ; 
winners of two second prizes are disqualified 
from winning a second or third prize in this 
competition, but can try for the first prize. 


2. The uprights of the acrostics must be 
guessed exactly and no alternatives can be 
accepted. For the lights or cross-bars alter- 
native guesses may be sent, but they must 
fit the light exactly. Not more than two words 
may be sent for each light. 


3. It must be understood that the Acrostic 
Editor’s decision is final in all cases, and that 
no correspondence can be entered into on any 
subject. 

4. If two or more solvers ‘‘tie” in the 
competition special extra acrostics may be 
given for the guessing off of the “tie,” 
or the prize may be divided -among the 
“tied” solvers. 


5. Answers must be delivered (addressed 
to “ The Acrostic Editor, THE TATLER, Great 
New Street, London, E.C.”) not later than 
first post on the second Monday following the 
date of issue, z.2., answers to the fifth acros- 
tic (dated April. 30) must be delivered not 
later than first post on Monday, May 12. 


6. Solutions should be signed by a pseu- 
donym of not more than twelve letters. 
‘*Made-up” names are the best. Female 
diminutives like “May” or “Mab” are 
objected to as leading to confusion. The real 
name and address must also be sent in. All 


vaguely into the street. His wife came over 
to him. ‘ Arthur, dear, I wanted to tell you 
myself. I know it was deceiving you a littl-, 
but, but——” She hesitated. 


FOR AMATEUR PHOTOGRAPHERS ONLY 


A Monthly Prize of £5 for the best Photograph 


Until further notice “ The Tatler ” is offering 
a ptize of £5 every month for the most 
interesting amateur photograph, Photographs 
(snapshots or time-exposures) may deal with 
t.eatrical, or 


any subject—sporting, social, 


eccentric. No photograph will be returned and 
the Editor reserves the right of publishing any 
photographs received, but for every photograph 
published payment will be made. The photo- 
graphs should be carefully packed and ad- 
dressed to the Kodak Editor, “The Tatler,” 
Great New Street, E.C., and have the name 
and address of the sender clearly written on 
the back 


“ But what, Emily ?” his voice shook and 
his face was very pale. 

“Tf you don’t kiss me at once, Arthur, Vl 
not tell you anything.” His wife had her two 


names and solutions must be written most 
distinctly, print letters being preferred. If 
the Acrostic Editor cannot read the solutions 
they will be disqualified. No exceptions can 
be made to the rules. 

7. The pseudonym should be printed in 
large letters on the top of the page. Only 
one answer can be allowed on one sheet, and 
the sheets should be halves of note paper. 


Double Acrostic No. 5 
(Third Series) 


A time of revelry in former days 
When grinning mummers danced in public ways. 


. Slain by wild beasts (Rome's holiday to fill), 
Or Smithfield fires, he owns the title still. 


. Afemale name, 'Tis borne by one who strayed 
Into the Wonderland, a tiny maid. 


. Reversed I am the final prize ot war, 
When both the battle and the stress are o'er. 


. Think not of Viking old or what has been, 
But only say, ‘‘ We love our gracious Queen,” 


. Under the spreading chestnut tree 
The blacksmith does his work on me. 


The lover waits with ardent hope to hear 
The word that comes so sweetly to his ear. 


Solution of Double Acrostic No. 2 
(Third Series) 


Tae U M 
2 One Vien Datta e an ©) 
Se oO (e) N 
4 M E A An 
Gime N21 bs AMIN AD Jat 
Omak: oO Ss S 


y. ‘Solatium” is accepted. ‘ Seam” is not accepted. 

5 “Epigraph” is accepted. “Epitath” is accepted 
as obviously a mistake in spelling. 

Correct answers have been received from—Ariel, 
Aramis, Addled-head, Aylwards, Aobopatai, Aurelie, 
A-flit, Aza, Algo, Amsi, Amac, Antonio, Ancesmur, Acme, 
Arlencar, Alex, Acrosticess, Buttons, Billum, Beagle, 
Brownie, Bird, Bon-bon, Bydand, Barbara, Bumbo, 
Bessarabia, Barum, Boveen, Bamloc, Benmore, Berth, 
Bosso, Blinko, Bellasis, Ben-trovato, Bumblebee, Babs, 
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hands on his shoulder and was looking at hin» 
smilingly. Watson turned, hesitated for half 
a second, and then kissed her. 

“ Well, Arthur,” she went on, “ you know 

Mr. Brocksley married a Miss Langton, 

who was a niece of Miss Soames. Miss. 

Langton and I got to be great friends, and 

of course I told her about you. Then one- 

day she told me that there was a _ splendid 
position vacant in the Brocksleys’ office 
and suggested getting Mr. Frank Brock-- 
sley to write to you about it, but I told her 
you would far rather get something for 
yourself. You know, Arthur, you are 
awfully proud about that sort of thing. 

Well, then, after a bit she thought of the 

advertising plan. One night Mr. Brocksk y 

took us to the theatre and afterwards to- 

supper at the Carlton, and we settled it all. 
there. I was to write to you and tell you 
to advertise, and then—you know the rest. 
though. Are you angry now, Arthur ?” 

Watson moved away from her. For 
some seconds he said nothing; then he 
took her hands in his again, 

“Will you forgive me, Emmie?” he 
asked. 

Apparently she did, for when the servant 
came in later with the lights it struck that 
domestic that the Watsons were the spooniest- 
couple she had ever seen. 


Competition. 


Bacillus, Bhong, Beaconsfield, Bonita, Bluebell, Blackie,. 
Burlington, Babagee, Blueloch, Clickles, Christmas, 
Cornuto, Codling, Carus, Cheesemite, Cheverell, Chums, 
Chimp, Clare, Cockie, Chicot, Centurion, Cumpy,. 
Changiabhut, Cassandra, Crumpsall, Ci: derella, Coltie,. 
Chef, Cheshire-cat, Coomb, Camac, Clove-pink, Chippie, 
Candid, Cardo, Cafcar, Charlock, Chaff, Debenture, 
Dugli, Duplex, Doric, Dominie, Daphne, Lroffas, D.W.,. 
Dracula, Depét, Derry, Dallas, Daffodil, Dorridge, 
Donovan, Danesfort, Daddy, Dodo, Droit, Discoverer, 
Devilina, Donna, Essendon, Enraw, Eel, Ercles, Esses- 
pip, Edina, Ellart, Elmina, Edreyn, Elma, Eloc, Ellhay, 
Edray, Evergreen, Elogium, Elbo, Elfin, Emor, Flotsam,. 
Ferret, Frangipani, Felday, Flosager, Frisco, Florodora,. 
Flora, Fluff, Flamingo, Flavia, Finola, Fritz, Gortmore, 
Gojo, Games, Geraldine, Gemmi, Glinea, Gander,- 
Guess-aright, Grappler, Gipsy, Gnol, Gamechick, Gigas, 
Glevum, Glenhome, Gwladys, Hoparch, Hermit, Herb, 
Hadsell, Heckle, Hope, Hibernia, Hattrick, Pa ya, 
Halcro, H.H.H., Heather-bell, Herminia, Ignota, I no i, 
Indignus, Invicta, Iris, Ish; elpol, Iclanthe, Jako, Jap,. 
Jimp, Japanese, Jackgull, Jonathan, Joko, Knarestor ugh, 
Kifta, Kispig, Ko, Kenmor, Kram, Kelpie, Ladbri ke, 
Leucander, Lambro, Lorelei, Loidis, Legumdoctor, Lark-- 
spur, Lamplighter, Leather, Law, Leafrule, Lhivcr, 
Laurier, Lav, Lethe, Leslie, Laggan, Liquid-furl, Lario,- 
Lierre, Mindful, Mintie, Martin's-nest, Melema, Micat, 
Major, Madcap, March-hare, Monachus, Mimosa, Mouse,. 
Mariamne, Mudgie, Melitza, Macwhitlow, Mconface, 
Motorcar, Minatur, Mancunian, Malvina, Minorca Mag- 
got, Mummer, Mourino, Murgeon, Milbar, Musty,. 
Mimic, Magunota, Maoriland, Miss-miggs, Morden-boss,, 
Nemo, Northampton, Norreys, Na, Northerner, Nimble,. 
Normanhaugh, New-beginner, Notxac, Nocrie, Nibs,, 
Novara, Ominate, Oubit, Opus, Outsider, Ouard, Oh-- 
girls, Olea, Ooloo, Patience, Psyche, Pongkyle, Penetrator,, 
Piebald, Pongdong, Phunga, Peveril, Pinkun, Picklock,. 
Pippip, Polonia, Piccaninny, Primrose, Platypus, Petunia,. 
Pallywog, Ping-pong, Perky, Polmont, Petrol, Porcupine,. 
Perugia, Penwoman, Piscator, Rowbarton, Rory-omore,. 
Rustica, Robin, Ryde, Res, Raebury, Ronin, Rin oul, 
Rotter, Ruffino, Rota, Sterne, Solvo, Spero, Scolopax, 
Saracen, Sparrow, Smarg, Steuma, St. Quentin, Seaforth,. 
Spenner, Shirley, Seagull, She, Sitsorca, Scaramuccio, 


Scamp, Semaj, Satnia, Seeta, Sturford, Skedad: le, 
Snevets, Simona, Sec, Shamrock, Silver, Salemina, 
Sirrom, Spartan, Santoy, Selyom, Sweenytodd, ‘ot- 


lander, Tubbs, Tipperary-boy, Tina, Tatler, Tyne, Tre- 
castell, Tosmac, Triumvirate, Twig, Tinker, Toddles, 
The-hen, Tramp, Tallera, The-Martian, Tintac, Trot- 
tiwee, Towy, Tucker, United, Usher, Uncle- Stout, 
Vernon, Varvicus, Valentine, Warata, Wave, Wharfe, 
Wildfire, Wybith, Wulfruna, Wyst, Wink, Wigwam, 
Westwater, Warrat, Waratah, Walrus, Wasp, Yamecir, 
Yram, Yoicks, Yoko, Yellow, Yenhow, Zazel, Zyzy, Zany,. 
Zuzu, Zeta, Zyx. 

The real namne and address of ‘‘ Soskyn,” who tied for- 
the third prize in the second series, is Miss C. Duncan,. 
10, The Paragon, Ramsgate, 
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JOTTINGS OF A JOURNALIST. By C. K. S. 


ne of the most imsortant American 
visitors in London at the present 
time is Mr. George Brinton Harvey, or 
Colonel Harvey as he is usually called— 
the chairman of Harper Brcs. It was 
Colonel Harvey who rescued Harper 
Bros. at’ a certain memorable crisis in 
the affairs of the great house. Since then 
he has placed Harfer’s Magazine on a 
still more sound and splendid footing than 
hitherto, and he has..taken in hand Har- 
pers Weekly with equivalent results, and 
with this periodical he proposes to display 
some very singular and strikingly able 
enterprise in the future. Although only 
thirty-eight years of age Colonel Harvey 
has had a remarkable career. He has 
been the constructor and president of 
various electric railways. In 1899 he purchased the JVorth 
American Review, which he has since edited. Beginning life 
as a working journalist Colonel Harvey has naturally a very keen 
interest in that profession and the allied business of publishing. 


hancery Court No. 2 was to me the most exciting spot in London 
during the whole of last week. Mr. Justice Byrne had before 
him the case of Fitzgerald v. Newnes, Ltd., a case in which Mr. 
Fitzgerald, editor for some time of the Wide World Magazine and 
the Zraveller, brought an action against the proprietors of’ those 
publications for compensation for wrongful dismissal. I entered 
the court with a friend for a few moments on the first day that 
the case stood for trial, and I found the scene so interesting that 
[ could not tear myself away, and watched the proceedings from day 
to day through hours that ought to have been devoted to my private 
business. The thing that struck me most was the splendid command 
of detail displayed alike by judge, counsel, and solicitors. Only twice 
previously had I been in a court of law; in both cases it was a 
question of artistic copyright that was raised. It did not on these 
occasions seem to me that either judge or counsel had seized the real 
points-at issue—this was possibly only my ignorance. At any rate 
there was no incapacity to seize points in the Fitzgerald v. Newnes 
case. Mr. Justice Byrne seemed to take in with extraordinary con- 
scientiousness every point at issue, and never by the slightest sign 
lid he indicate till the summing-up and judgment in which direction 
his mind was tending. He certainly could not be reckoned among 
those judges who have distinguished themselves by professing ignor- 
ance of things of which all the world was aware. There was, in the 
days of her highest popularity, a judge who had never heard of 
Miss Connie Gilchrist, another was ignorant of the identity of 
Mr. William Morris, and there are other even more extraordinary 
examples. Mr. Justice Byrne had heard of Mr. William Le Queux 
when his name was casually mentioned, and throughout the case he 
discoursed of dummy numbers, of proofs and proof-reading, and 
kindred subjects as if he had spent years in a newspaper office. 


erhaps even more was I struck by the personality of Mr. Rufus 
Isaacs, who was counsel for Mr. Fitzgerald. Mr. Isaacs, with 
his clear-cut and sympathetic face, impressed me exceedingly. One 
who has been in a theatre when a rather bad play is being performed 
and has seen the stage illuminated for a few moments by the presence 
of an actor of genius will know something of what happened in 
Chancery Court No. 2 during this trial. Doubtless the Jong line of 
barristers employed on either side were men of brilliance and 
competence, but it was only when Mr. Isaacs was speaking or cross- 
examining that the court seemed to be illuminated by a touch 
well-nigh of inspiration. 


COLONEL HARVEY 


President of Harper Bros., now on a visit 
to England 


refrain for obvious reasons from any 
comment on the cas, and | ave only 
to say that the judge, with the fairness 
which he had maintained throughout, 
rendered an acknowledgment at the con- 
clusion to the undoubted talents and 
journalistic invention of Mr. Fitzgerald. 
On the other side Sir George Newnes has 
been distinguished for many years as one 
of the most generous of newspaper pro- 
prietors, as loyal to the ‘journalists in his 
employ as they have been to him. Two 
of his witnesses, Mr. Greenhi w Smith and 
Mr. W. H. J. Boot, acting cditors of the 
Strand Magazine, have been associated 
with that publication from its foundation, 
and the same applies to the gentlemen 
to whom is due the brilliant success of the 
Westminster Gazette, one of Sir George Newnes’s propertics— 
the editor, Mr. Alfred Spender, Mr. Carruthers Gould, Mr, J. Cum- 
ming, Mr. William Hill and others. 
nalists were conspicuous in court during the trial; among them I 
recognised Mr. Frank Harris and Mr. H. W. Massingham side by 
side, Mr. Herbert Vivian, Mr. Frederick Atkins of the Young Jan, 
and Mr. Max Pemberton, 


Several well-known jour- 


am glad that a certain revival of interest in George Crabbe and 

his poetry is not confined to this country. I take the following 

lines from the Literary World of Boston, U.S.A. They are by 
A. T. Schumann of Gardiner, Maine :— 


He knew the Borough’s every turn and twist — 
The church, the shop, the tavern, and the school, 
The fads, the lasses, the contented fool, 

The ragged beggars roving where they list. 

His searching eye no sight of sorrow missed— 

The prone inebriate with his nauseous drool, 
The ugly beldame on her crippled stool, 
The wistful hunchback by his sister kissed. 


He had a pleasant word for each and all, 
Their lot he strove to mitigate and cheer: 

He sought the sick; he answered to the call 
Of those in poverty when death was near ; 

He helped the sinners who were like to fall 
And made their duties beautiful and clear. 


correspondent sends me the first thirteen numbers ofa little journal 
which was published in New York under the title of the Daz/y 
Tatler, It was an eight-page paper, mainly devoted to literature, and 
English authors were not neglected in its columns. There was an 
interview with Dr. Robertson Nicoll in one number and with 
Mr. William Sharp in another. I am even amused to find a whole 
page devoted to myself and to the subject of ‘ The Deadly Rubber 
Stamp”; in other words, to an old criticism of mine on the bad 
habit of publishers in disfiguring the books that they send for 
review. I am glad to say that since those days—and the Daily 
Tatler is dated 1896—I have made my peace with the publishers, 
for they do not now disfigure books in the way of which I com- 
plained six years ago. Against the indented stamp I never had 
any complaint ; that, indeed, an ingenious bookbinder can always 
obliterate, and I have not been deterred from paying a very 
substantial price for first editions of old books that have had this 
indentation. But I did feel that on esthetic grounds the “ rubber 
stamp” was inexcusable, although I learnt during the controversy 
what a great deal there was to be said on the publisher’s side of 
the question. In any case, the Dazly Tatler did not flourish very 
long although it seemed to be readable enough. Its thirteenth 
number was, I presume, its last. 
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Concerning Punchestown.—Punchestown 
Races represent an event of the utmost import- 
ance to Irish society, a social landmark like 
Ascot is to us, but somehow the interest of 
English people in what the sister country is 
doing and wearing on this particular occasion 
seems rather less than it was formerly. Per- 
haps a certain increase of indifference regard- 
ing it this year is due to the fact that we are 
standing, so to speak, on the brink of so 
many important social events at home that 
there is no necessity for going to seek them 
elsewhere, and people are husbanding their 
resources for future efiorts. 


A Few of the Dresses. — Nevertheless, 
with such social leaders as Ireland can boast 
of Punchestown was bound to bea brilliant 
success, and from what an Irish correspondent 
tells me concerning it it certainly proved itself 
so. Lady Cadogan has never looked better 
than in the Switzer gown illustrated on this 
page, which was carried out in blue tussore 
silk trimmed with black and white lace, over 
which she wore a short bolero of fine black 
cloth finished all round with a fall of string- 
coloured lace and fastened with handsome 
buttons of blue and white embroidery. Voile 
in dark shades seemed to be immensely 
popular, Mrs. Dames Longworth—who is 
always well dressed and essentially up to 
date—appearing in a black voile skirt and 
little ‘‘priest’s cape,” such as I have seen so 
much lately in Paris, over a blouse of old 
lace. The same colour and material had 
been chosen by Miss Wardell, whose gown 
was supplemented by ornaments of the palest 
blue silk with a white embroidered muslin 
cravat and blue taffetas tie. There was 
a smart white cloth gown worn by Mrs, 
Vincent Jackson heavily braided in white 
and gold, and there were several black 
tailor gowns, ‘‘all a-quiver” I was going 
to say with the ubiquitous tassels. 


The Uses of Voile.—The dark voile 
gown has never enjoyed such a vogue as it 
does at present. Personally I think there 
is nothing in all the four quarters of the 
globe smarter or more useful than a gown 
of this description mounted on a glacé silk 
lining. In Paris it is worn at present more 
than anything, though when I say “voile” 

I mean, of course, all the various develop- 
ments that the material has made this year, 
from the coarsest canvas to. the softest 
“muslin voile,” of which I have already 
spoken. J am never very much -in favour 
of brown even when it stands at the 
summit of popularity, but I confess I was 
more than agreeably surprised with a chest- 
nut-brown voile I saw in the showrooms 
of one of our first couturiéres the other 
day. It was mounted on glacé, of course, 
the collar being of its own material strapped 
with self-coloured silk and finished with three 
wide soft folds or tucks round the edge and a 
couple of silk rosettes, with twisted silk cord 
and tassels in front, over a vest of the very 
softest chiné silk of that pale pinkish buff 
shade that suggests the lining of a horse- 
chestnut pod. The skirt was adorned with 


petit plis all round the hips, and save for the 
plain centre panel was finished with four deep 
tucks all round adorned in front with silk 
buttons and tassels. 


More about Materials.—In the same 
showrooms | saw a lovely dust-coloured voile 
gown made with a little loose box-pleated 
bolero strapped with three graduated lines 


SWITZER GOWN WORN BY COUNTESS CADOGAN AT PUNCHESTOWN 


In blue tussore silk trimmed with black and white lace 


of taffetas, the waist being swathed with a 
very high satin belt, the skirt having one of 
the new gauged flounces from above the knees 
finished with three little frills at the bottom. 
I should like, too, to plead the attractions of 
the entire embroidered grass lawn gown for 
future occasions. It is full of possibilities and 
does not soil readily, and I have seen it made 
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with the utmost effect over a silk foundation 
of a corresponding shade, a daring note of 
colour in the shape of rosettes and trimming 
of emerald-green velvet being introduced, and 
really nothing could have been smarter. 


On the Subject of Lace.—What a pity it 
is that the art of lace-making which our 
mothers and grandmothers used to learn in 
the schoolroom as a pretty and graceful ac- 
complishment was not taught to us in our 
young days as well. How useful it would 
have been nowadays when every scrap of lace 
that we possess is introduced on one or 
other of our frucks. 1 know one or two girls 
whose mothers were farseeing enough to 
pass the handiwork on to them, and who 
are making quite a little fortune among 
friends out of their accomplishment. It is 
quite @ /a mode to have three or even four 
totally different kinds of lace on one dress, 
and thick Irish guipure is frequently worn 
in conjunction with the lightest Alengon, 
Chantilly, or Valenciennes laces on the 
smartest gowns. Of the last-named the 
newest is the acorn Valenciennes, and very 
pretty it is, wonderfully effective, too, on a 
light muslin gown or over one of glacé or 
taffetas. The three-cornered lace scarfs, such 
as twenty years ago were much used for 
wearing draped over the head when going 
out at night, can be unearthed from the 
depths of our boxes and worn as litte 
shoulder capes or fichus this summer. 


A Pretty Style. — I 
have already spoken of the 
ubiquity of the shoulder 
cape in the gowns of to-day 
and the severity of its style 
in many instances. But in 
the very light and dainty 
summer gowns of which so 
many examples are already 
appearing the prettiest form 
the cape is taking is in the 
style of a very wide and 
very deep lace collar, often 
vandyked at the edges and 
falling without a particle of 
stiffness so low over the 
shoulders as to very nearly 
conceal the corsage itself. 
It is sometimes threaded at 
the top with narrow 
velvet ribbon—two 
or three rows—and 
more often appligué 
with some dainty 
floral design in 
chiffon or soft silk. 
With this a very 
high swathed or 
gathered ceinture is 
almost a necessity, and for this latter purpose 
I prefer a soft satin as it is infinitely more 
effective than silk, while it has a soft “ shine” 
which is lacking in silk or velvet. The latest 
thing in pearl trimming is to mass the pearls 
of all sizes together in thick encrustations just 
as though they had been taken in handfuls to 
achieve this object. 
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The Linen Gown Up to Date.—Some of 

the linens this ycar are so coarse as almost 
to sugg st canvases used for sacking and 
mattresses, but as everything bordérs on 
the bzarre, more or less, such extremes are 
hardly to be wondered at. On these, as 
well as on everything else, the silk strappings 
are employed, and both bodices and skirts 
are often outline1 with a rather wide silk 
band of a harmonising or contrasting 
shade. Motifs and trimmings of em- 
b-oidered batiste or lawn are likewise 
used to trim them, and even stranger to 
relate a soft under sleeve or vest of 
chiffon gives the finishing touch, while [ 
have known the coarsest of the linens cut 
up into godets at the hem of the skirt to 
show insertions of chiffon or mousseline 
de soie,and I am bound to add the result, 
instead of shocking my sense of the fit- 
ness of things, appeared to me a very 
pleasing and vécherché combination. 
On the foulards and foulard batistes 
lozenge-shaped spots filled with smaller 
spots are pretty and popular, and the 
ordinary blue and white spotted foulard 
of old renown is appearing very much 
betrimmed with lace, velvet, or silk of 
another shade, but apparently as warmly 
welcomed and universally accepted as 
ever. 


A Serious Consideration.—Of all the 
matters fashionable and frivolous which 
are agitating our minds at the present 
juncture I think millinery is the most 
important. But to think that I should 
have ranked it among ‘‘ matters frivo- 
lous ” when it is one of the stern necessi- 
ties of life, whilst to the unhappy possessor 
of a “lean purse” the choosing of her 
two or three new summer hats—the best, 
second best, and sailor—constitutes one 
of the most breathless moments of her 
life. It means that for the weeks and 
months of summer she must take them 
“for better, for worse,” and that the glass 
will reflect her either at her best or worst 
under them until the dim and distant 
period of her next outlay. 


A Rara Avis.—It is the country- 
woman who I am inclined to envy as 
regards her summer millinery. She can 
revel in all manner of picturesque con- 
fections for every occasion, such as 
daintily simple garden hats, not to speak 
of pretty and useful river head-gear. She 
can exert her imagination to the utmost 
to devise ideal floral creations for garden- 
party wear, which brings me round to 
the subject of that very clever milliner, 
three of whose triumphs adorn this page. 
Madame Nelise of 76, Wigmore Street— 

I hope you will make a special note of 
her address, for you are sure to require it 
in days to come—is a vara avis in the 
millinery line in that she always gives 
you something essentially up to date and 
satisfactory for your money. I doubt 
whether she could turn out a hat that was 
not smart if she tried, and you may 
indulge in quite a simple inexpensive 
little morning creation or travelling hat 
and yet feel as “well dressed” in it as you 
would in her loveliest Ascot toque which 
may cost quite treble as much, Presuming, 
too, that the specimens you may chance to 
try on do not become you she will never tell 
you that they do however much you may be 
inclining towards the possession of them and 
no matter how much trouble you may give 
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her in the selection, for she has a perfect 
genius for discovering just what her cl ents 
will look their best in, which makes the 
business of choosing quite an easy matter. 


SPRING MILLINERY AT MADAME NELISE’S 


1.—River hat of drawn and wired white muslin edged with 
narrow black velvet with wreath of pink roses under the 
brim and a long narrow bow of black velvet lying across 


the top 


nots and pink roses 


3.—Hat of Tuscan straw and lines of frilled black satin 
ribbon, a wide bow of black satin behind, and a white 


“Mercury” wing at the side 


Head-gear for the River.—The “river 
hat” which our artist has sketched on this 
page is quite one of the prettiest and most 
ingenious things I have seen this season. It 
is so light, as it is bound to be when the 
materials whereof it is made are only white 
muslin and pink roses, and the little “ curtain ” 
of muslin which falls over the brim in front 
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THE TATLER 


besides supplying plenty cf shade gives 
that soft shadow over the eyes which is 
so essentially becoming to a pretty face, 
There is another river hat which this re- 
sourceful milliner has designed, and very 
fresh and cool it looks, in pink, blue, and 
mauve tucked linen with a gauged trim- 
ming of flowered muslin and touches of black 
velvet. 


Head-gear in General.—I saw, too, 
some enchanting creations for the “big ” 
occasions of the season with parasols to 
match, of which latter Madame Nelise 
also makes a speciality. Large black 
lace hats with white feathers, such as are 
being so much worn on the other side 
of the Chaniel, were likewise en év/- 
dence, and I noticed a sweet little hat 
of white Yedda straw adorned with 
motifs of black silk guipure with the 
double brim swathed inside with white 
tulle, the only trimming being a cluster 
of white roses tied with black velvet 
ribbon under the brim and a black 
osprey set right on the crown at the 
back and caught with a cabochon orna- 
ment of pearls and diamonds. There 
are some dear little slips likewise to be 
procured in these showrooms in flowered 
delaine and lace at actually only 15s. 6d. 
and others in white silk at 17s. 6d., and 
no matter how many of these one may 
indulge in we shall have plenty of 
opportunity of wearing them out before 
the end of the summer. > 


Floral Accessories.—Next week | 
shall hope to say a word or two regard- 
ing fashions in flowers, which represent'a 
very important item in our toilettes just 
now. For evening wear «they are 
specially ubiquitous, and if I am to do 
them anything like justice or give you a 
comprehensive view of the novelties | 
shall have to devote a fair amount of 
space to the subject. DELAMIRA. 


“Delamira” will be delighted to 
answer through this column any ques- 
tion concerning dress, the toilet, and 
house decoration, all letters to be ad- 
dressed to her, care of the Editor. 
Writers must give their name and 
address as well as a pseudonym for 
publication. 

Paper patterns of any of the ori- 
ginal designs appearing in “ My Lady’s 
Mirror” can be supplied, but to special 
measurements only, at 1s. 64d. for 
coats, bodices, or skirts, and 3s. for 
complete costume, All orders must be 
prepaid before they can be executed, 
and should be addresesd to “ Dela- 
mira.” 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


PornseTtiA.—It is possible that you may be 
able to get the gown at the price you name at 
D. H. Evans, Oxford Street. You could in any 
case procure the skirt ready made, with material 
for bodice. A brown, blue, grey, or black voile 
would be charming, with a pretty light vest, ora 
satin foulard in blue and white trimmed with écru 
lace, or mauve and white trimmed with black Chan- 
tilly. With a fresh complexion you should be able 
to wear any colour. Regarding the jabots, write to Peter 
Robinson, Oxford Street, enclosing the cutting from the 
article in which they are mentioned They would, I 
am sure, supply you with what you want, I like your 
idea of wearing it with a navy-blue blouse. 


2.—Large hat of pink crin alternating with folds of {pink 
chiffon, the brim swathed with soft satin ribbon finished 
with choux, surrounded by Empire wreaths of forget-me- 


Myra.—Hancock and James's cycling costume at £7 7s. 
ought to suit you as it is equally useful for your purpose. 
It is so smart in pale fawn cloth trimmed with gold braid, 
but you could, of course, have it in navy-blue serge if you 
prefer it. 


PEGE Wi lpllee ke 


GOLF AND GOLFERS. 


W ho is to win the amateur championship ? 

Is it to be one of the group who are 
sometimes irreverently styled ‘‘the old gang” 
—-a term which roughly covers those who have 
won, been runners-up, or semi-finalists since 
the championship was instituted in 1886-—or is 
another star to appear in the golfing firmament 
to be added to the glittering constellation ? 


irst of all, who are ‘the old gang” as 
above defined. In the sixteen years 
that have elapsed since the championship 
was instituted there are very few gaps even in 
the ranks of those who have reached the 
remi-final stage. Mr. Henry Lamb, Dr. 
A. J. T. Allan, and Mr. F. G. Tait are all that 
we can think of, and it is a wonderful tribute 
to the health-giving and sustaining powers of 
golf that nearly all the others are still playing 
first-class golf and quite capab’e of giving 
the best a run for their money. 


he same names, of course, 
appear very frequently 
as semi-finalists, but the fol- 
lowing is a pretty complete 
list of those who may be said 
to be well in the running. 
Of the older players there are 
H. G. Hutchinson, John Ball, 
jun., J. E. Laidlay, L. M. 
Balfour Melville, H. H. Hil- 
ton, and S. Mure Fergusson ; 
while of the younger genera- 
tion there are J. L. Low, 
J. Robb, J. Graham, jun., 
R. Maxwell, and J. A. T. 
Bramston. There are other 
names, but they are either 
unlikely starters or those 
whose recent performances do 
not indicate any probability 
of further success. 


ow it has only happened 
twice in the history of 
the championship that a new 
and comparatively unknown 
player has won, and as a 
matter of fact there are only 
seven named on the winning 
list of the amateur cham- 
pionship in sixteen years and 
only nine runners-up out of a 
possible thirty-two ; and if we 
eliminate the late Dr. Allan, 
who won in 1897, and the 
late F. G. Tait, who won in 
1896 and 1898 and was 
runner-up in 1899, and the 
late Harry Lamb, who was 
runner-up in 1886, the list of winners s reduced 
to five and that of runners-up to seven. The 
previous winners are thus: H. G. Hutchinson, 
J. Ball, jun., J. E. Laidlay, L.’ M. Balfour 
Melville, and H. H. Hilton, The runners-up 
other than these are S. Mure Fergusson, 
J. Robb, and J. L. Low, which makes a list of 
eight players in all previous winners and 
runners-up who will probably start. 


Roughly speaking, therefore, and disregard- 

ing the chance of a new name, it may 
be said to be 7 to 1 against any of the eight 
players mentioned, or, adding the names 
of Mr. Graham, Mr. Maxwell, and Mr. 


Bramston, Io to I. 

We are aware that some will fancy Mr. 
_ Ball or Mr. Hilton at much less odds, 

and that others of the eleven will have their 


admirers, but looking to past performances and 
present form we think that 7 to 1 at the out- 
side fairly represents the odds against any of 
them to start with. 


ae be luck of the draw, even in the first 

round, may bring some of these players 
together. Mr. Ball may meet Mr. Hilton or 
Mr. Laidlay may meet Mr.. Maxwell, and the 
odds are at once reduced against the survivors, 
but there is none of the eleven who is not 
quite capable of beating each of the other ten 
onan occasion, and at the start it is not easy 
to separate their individual chances of winning 
outright. 


[saving the mathematical aspect of the 

matter, however, there are facts in past 
history which the judicious cannot overlook, 
There is the fact that Mr. John Ball has 
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already won the amateur event five times and 
is apparently playing as well as ever. There 
is also the fact that Mr. Hilton has won on 
the last two occasions, but in Mr. Ball’s 
absence. Mr. Hutchinson, Mr. Laidlay, and 
Mr. Balfour Melville are also previous winners, 
and past success counts for something as a 
moral factor in their favour and against those 
they may meet whose spurs are still to win. 
Finally, there is the fact that the champion- 
ship takes place at Hoylake, the home green 
of Messrs. Ball, Hilton, and Graham. 


[ooking at the matter, therefore, solely from 

the facts at our disposal, and leaving 
out of account the possibility of an outsider 
winning, we are inclined to look to Hoylake 
to supply the winner this year, and if we are 
rashly to assume the vé/e of prophet we are 
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» disposed to fancy the chances 
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By Garden G. Smith. 


of Mr. John~ 


Ball, jun. 


“irom Dunn, who has been a professional 

golfer for forty-five years, has been 
writing some of his reminiscences and has 
many interesting things to say about golf and 
golfers as well as many capital stories, 


nN very puzzling question,” hé says, “ was 

once put to Mr. R. M. Harvey by his 
little daughter, who was about ten years of 
age, and who nearly always accompanied her 
father round the links. We were playing a 


_ foursome at North Berwick, Mr. A. J. Balfour 


and Mr. R. A. H. Mitchell against Mr. Harvey 
and myself, when at the low bent hole Mr. 
Harvey, who was playing one off two, had a 
putt of about 6 ft. which he holed. Little Miss 
Harvey turned to him and said, ‘ How is it, 
dad, when you have two for 
the hole you always do it in 
one, and when you have one 
to Win you always take two ?’ 
‘Out of the mouths of 
babes,’ remarked Mr. Balfour,: 
‘cometh forth wisdom,’ ” 


ne of the most remarkable 
golf courses in America’ 

is at Avalon, California, on 
the island of Santa Catalina, 
twenty-five miles out in the 
Pacific. The nine holes, which 
are of the most sporting 
character, are named after 
nine of the southern Cali- 
fornian islands. Our photo- 
graph shows the eighth tee 
with the ninth green and 
clubhouse in the background. 


Geollets who have not yet 
visited the Emerald Isle 
might do worse than embrace 
the favourable opportunity 
afforded by the Greenore Golf 
Club during the Whitsuntide 
holidays. Greenore is in co. 
Louth, and besides having an 
excellent golf course is one of 
the most picturesque spots in 
Ireland. The Greenore club 
is holding a big amateur and 
professional tournament in 
which most of the leading 
professional players will take 
part. £100 in prizes will be 
competed for and there are to 
be amateur competitions under 
handicap both for ladies and 
gentlemen. Play starts on Monday, May 19, 
and finishes on Saturday, the 24th. The pro- 
fessional competition takes place on May 20, 
21, and 22. 
Or upon atime there was a golf editor 
whose health became seriously impaired 
from overwork, and to gain a brief rest he 
advertised for a locum tenens. A man who 
said he was a golf editor applied and obtained 
the post at an exorbitant salary, and the sick 
man departed to the sea coast. Being some- 
what anxious to see how his understudy would 
acquit himself he eagerly opened his first 
number, when this item met his eye :— 
FuzzLinG ON THE GREEN.— WAGGLE.—Q, In playing 
on the green is it permissible for the player to fuzzle his 
Be In case a player snaggles his iron it is permissible 


for him to fuzzle his pot; or he may drop his guppy into 
a pringle and snoodle it out with the biblick. 


